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IMPEACHMENT AND POPULAR APATHY. 


OLD has fallen since Impeachment was decided 
upon, business prospects seem no less assured 
than before, the public mind to all appearance is quiet 
and unapprehensive, and, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that the portents of ruin, the atmosphere of 
calamity, which some predicted as certain to attend 
and surround us should the measure in question be 
adopted, have yet to become manifest. The Radical 
Republicans have certainly a right to congratulate 
themselves that to this extent the country accepts 
their action as a nullity if not as a relief. If business 
is not to be upset and general commercial distress is 
not to ensue as a consequence of impeaching the 
President and, as imputed, setting at naught the Con- 
Stitution, what might become very keen and potent 
weapons in the hands of the opposition may remain 
blunt and useless. The strongest arguments of a 
party are those drawn from the immediate misfortunes 
which may plausibly be charged to the misrule of a 
rival. If such material misfortunes do not present 
themselves, moral and ethical blunders may be 
charged by the score, but they have little effect to 
damage the ins or to favor the outs. The direct in- 
fluence of political action on wages, the price of bread, 
and the smooth-running of the machinery of trade, is 
more important in the estimation of the masses than 
its indirect or distant influence, even although the lat- 
ter may threaten to be so great as to destroy the 
national liberties or to pervert the national destiny. 

We fear it must in candor be admitted that, so far 
as can be judged from the surface, the people do not 
think the Impeachment of President Johnson of any 
particular consequence. The people are weary of 
strife, of tumult, of “sensation.” In a word, they 
need rest. They have gone through an arduous and 
protracted struggle, whose fratricidal horrors imposed 
a fearful strain upon the nerves and heart to add to 
a crushing draught upon the physical energies of 
the community. After an experience like this legiti- 
mately comes reaction. There is, at least, but one 
exception, and that is physical, or its analogue, polit- 
ical death. Nature is prodigiously elastic, but, over- 
taxed, she breaks at last. Overwhelming fatigue un- 
relieved by the chance for repose ends in dissolution. 
Now, just when the strong man lies in this critical 
state of exhaustion is the time to bind him. From 
immemorial ages such opportunities have been seized 
by the discerning and unscrupulous, and the world 
has beheld with astonishment the strong held down 
by the weak, the once free dominated by the sons of 
slaves. Is human nature different because we have 
Atlantic cables and Pacific railways and Erie wars 
and printing-presses ? Alas, no! But we cannot make 
to-day seem to the masses like any precedent day, 
cannot get them to profit by past experience, can- 
not teach universal philosophy as easily as confer uni- 
versal suffrage, any more than we can persuade half- 
educated politicians that coarseness is not necessarily 
honesty, or fanaticism virtue. The people are tired, 
just as Greeks and Romans, and English and French 
have been tired before them. What will come of this 
weariness depends partly upon the exceptional adjuncts 
of a common situation, partly upon luck, and partly 
upon the will of a very few men. 

In measuring the causes and significance of the pop- 
ular apathy respecting Impeachment we make no 
doubt that if President Johnson had been a reticent, 
guarded, and self-respecting man, and a similar issue 
had been raised, public feeling would have been far dif- 
ferent from what we see it. The peculiarities of the 
President have, however, apparently justified in the 
common mind that indifference to which it was already 
disposed, Thus the absence of regard for the man 
excuses, with many, the absence of solicitude for the 
sacredness of his office, and thus the seeds of a disre- 
gard for constitutional principles are sown which can- 
not, we fear, but bring forth disastrous fruit. That 
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after be applied to a magistrate ofanother. The hard 
was due to the dignity of his office, may hereafter be 
extended to a President sensitively alive to both. Yet 
such perils as these are trivial compared with the 
greater ones that may precede and forestall them. It 
is only by flagrant disregard of the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution that the plans contemplated by the 
dominant faction can be carried into effect. Indeed, 
they avow as much. Howlong then the whole instru- 
ment will be reckoned as something better than mere 
waste paper, while fragments are snipped out here and 
corners torn off there, is a matter of conjecture, but 
scarcely one of definite doubt. The process of muti- 
lation in such a case is like the tuberculosis of a gal- 
loping consumption, which may temporarily be pal- 
liated, but which can never be cured. It is quite true 
that constitutions are made for the people and not the 
people for constitutions; but if this reflection be 
indeed one cause of the prevailing apathy of the Amer- 
ican people at this particular juncture, it would seem 
that their acquiescence is unlikely to be wanting in 
changes that we have often prognosticated, while never 
ceasing to deprecate them. 

The failure of the Republican party, or rather of 
that wing of it which has had practical control, to 
carry out a satisfactory scheme of reconstruction has 
undoubtedly had much to do with the political indif- 
ferentism which is so marked a feature of the times. 
The enthusiasm which might, under statesmanlike 
direction, have been potentially employed in the in- 
terest of sectional harmony and industrial prosperity, 
has been suffered to cool without advantage to either ; 
while a highly plausible but most mischievous project 
for universal negro suffrage has been thrust promi- 
nently forward, to the disgust and alienation of the 
South and the disapprobation of temperate thinkers 
throughout the country. It has been seen that while 
nothing is easier than to marshal showy arguments in 
behalf of the abstract justice of such a project, it will 
never willingly be submitted to by the South, and that 
to enforce it must entail, for an indefinite time, a vast 
military outlay upon an already groaning Treasury, 
while constantly increasing the danger of a war of 
races. Thata species of sullen despair should fora 
space cloud the spirit of the people is not strange at a 
time when, after crushing by a tremendous effort the 
fanatics of the South, they see the fanatics of the 
North, the old allies of the former, more zealous and 
bitter than ever, urging measures scarcely less hazard- 
ous to the security and prosperity of the country than 
was even Secession itself, and which, in the sequel, 
may require an effort no less tremendous to rectify. 
Whether the necessity for such an effort can be anti- 
cipated through the peaceful medium of the ballot-box 
remains to be seen. When it lies in the power of the 
people to become direct participants in the great 
drama of the day instead of passive spectators thereof, 
the current of its action may be greatly changed. 
Indications like those of the recent elections are cer- 
tainly favorable to such an expectation. For our own 
part, as these columns for a long time past will attest, 
we have never believed that the policy of Congress, to 
which the Radical press and the Radical spokesmen 
stand committed, would ever receive the ultimate 
endorsement of the people. We acknowledge that a 
coup d’état—which has been of late injudiciously 
threatened—may enforce that policy, and that the 
apathy of the people may possibly tempt aspiring 
ambition to essay so bold a stroke ; but, in default of 
this, whatever may be the result of the Impeachment, 
we have no idea that the apathy of the people will 
extend so far as to permit the election of any man— 
not even of General Grant himself—for their next Presi- 
dent who is committed to the platform of the extrem- 
ists, and especially to its most obnoxious, while most 
ineradicable, plank of Universal Negro Suffrage. 








REPUDIATION. 
HE class of persons most interested in bringing 
about an early resumption of specie payments 
are the public creditors. Not because government 
bonds will be in better credit and sell at a higher price 
when the Treasury again pays specie; not for the 
sake of the profit they will thus make; but because so 
long as the people at large are forced to deal in depre- 
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a favored class. The cry that the money which is 
good enough for the people is good enough for the 
For it is 
true that the laborer ought to be paid his wages in 
good money—in just as good money as that in which 
any class of capitalists receive their interest. It is 
ture that the owner of a bond and mortgage is just as 
much entitled to receive his interest in gold as is the 
public creditor. Above all, it is true that all the pub- 
lic creditors are equally entitled to be paid their de- 
mands in good money. The laborer who has earned 
by ten hours’ toil a five-dollar greenback note is a 
public creditor. He holds the government’s promise 
to pay him five dollars. He is entitled to be paid in 
gold just as promptly as the capitalist who holds a 
coupon. 

Two men go into the Treasury together ; one holds 
a three-dollar legal-tender note earned by his labor, by 
which note the United States promise to pay him, the 
bearer, on demand, three dollars ; the other holds a 
coupon order of the United States on its Treasury to 
pay the bearer three dollars, which he has earned by 
lending the government a part of his capital; the 
former, if he presents his demand, is turned away with- 
out payment and with contempt; the latter is prompt- 
ly paid his demand in gold coin. The first is just as 
honestly the creditor of the government as the latter ; 
for no one doubts that it is quite as honest to get 
money by selling one’s labor as by selling one’s capi- 
tal. The distinction thus made of one kind of money 
for the people and a better kind for the exclusive good 
of the bondholder is naturally odious and cannot long 
safely be kept up. It will grow to be more and more 
odious the longer it is continued. We must soon 
furnish good money for all alike or all alike will have 
to take bad money. Just as good money must, at an 
early day, be furnished to the people as the bond- 
holders now get, or the people will insist that the 
bondholders shall accept just as bad money as the 
community at large are forced to take. 

We do not get rid of a danger by refusing to look 
at it, any more than a boy drives a ghost out of his 
room by putting his head under the bed-clothes. The 
manifestations of great popular jealousy of the bond- 
holders as a privileged class are abundant. Prominent 
politicians of both parties and in all sections of the 
country have deemed it their interest to become public 
advocates of partial repudiation. Pendleton and others 
in the West and Thaddeus Stevens and General But- 
ler in the East are its open advocates. A newspaper 
is published in St. Louis under the plain, outspoken 
name of Zhe Repudiator ; it advocates absolute repu- 
diation of all the public debt except the greenbacks. 
One or two other papers, advocating utter repudiation 
of the debt, circulate extensively in our own and other 
states. In many districts the farmers are assuming 
the name of ploughholders as expressive of their an- 
tagonism as a Class to dondholders. 

Some of this jealousy is due to the fact that bond- 
holders are exempt from paying local taxes on this 
portion of their investments. But taxing the bonds 
would not stop the clamor ; because it would not reach 
the real evil, which is that the bondholder receives his 
earnings, that is his interest, in good money, while all 
other are forced by the law to take their interest and 
their earnings in an inferior kind of money. There 
are two ways in which this odious distinction may be 
done away with: by paying all alike in bad money or 
paying all alike in good money. It is, we believe, the 
pressing interest of the bondholders that the distinc- 
tion be done away with as soon as possible by fur- 
nishing good money for all. 

For the Treasury to resume specie payments is a 
much simpler and easier thing to do than it is generally 
supposed to be. If the bondholders would forego 
one year’s interest, the one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of gold annually paid to them would accumulate 
in the Treasury, and with the seventy millions now in 
its possession would make a fund in hand at the end 
of the year of two hundred millions in coin, enough to 
enable it to offer payment on demand of its four hun- 
dred millions of greenbacks. This would be a general 
resumption of specie payments, and would produce no 
crisis or distress; for resumption in this way would 
make money more abundant after resumption than it is 
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istence, and all the loose gold in the country, being no | 

longer at a premium, would be of no value to specu- | 
lators or hoarders except to use as money, and would 
come into the circulation at par with the legal-tender | 
motes and swell the total volume of money in use. It 
would be at least as easy to pay debts then as now, 
and prices of property, so far as they are affected by 
the volume of currency, would suffer no decline. If 
all the government bonds were in the hands of one 
sagacious capitalist, he would not hesitate to give up 
one year’s interest to effect the resumption of specie 
payments. For while he lost six per cent. in gold, 
the amount of one year’s interest, he would gain twenty 
per cent. in gold by the enhanced value of his bonds. 
Thére can be no doubt that our bonds, which are now 
worth eighty in gold, will be worth at least par in gold 
when the Treasury is able to pay specie for all its 
obligations. 

We do not propose that the public creditor shall 
lose one year’s interest, or that he shall lose anything. 
It is not necessary to the purpose. All that is neces- 
sary is that he shall be paid his interest for one year 
in paper instead of gold. And he may be paid that 
interest in paper at ¢he current price of gold at the 
time of payment. This price of gold would not be 
a very high one; for the moment the Treasury had 
adopted measures whereby it was sure at the end of a 
year to pay its greenback notes in coin, the greenback 
note would at once be worth par with gold less about 
one year’s interest; so that the premium on gold 
would not be more than eight or ten per cent. In 
fact, the greenback note would rise at once to be very 
nearly at par with coin ; for the people always antici- 
pate future results of this kind. 

Of course, as the government has no surplus income, 
it would be necessary, if it laid up all its gold receipts, 
to make a temporary loan of an equivalent amount 
wherewith to pay its interest. This it could well 
afford to do, for this loan would add nothing to the 
sum total of the public debt, because an equal sum 
would remain in the Treasury in cash, and it would 
save five times that amount by the improvement in 
the public credit and the higher prices of the public 
securities. There can be no doubt thatifthe Treasury 
were paying specie it could borrow all the money it 
needed on five per cent. bonds sold at par for gold. 
It could thus pay off its five-twenties just as fast as they 
come due, issuing in their stead five per cent. bonds. 

Let the bondholders look to it that specie payments 
be resumed as soon as_ possible and by a mode that 
shall not distress the people. 








MR. GREELEY AS A GENTLEMAN. 

R. HORACE GREELEY has just disgraced 
himself, his newspaper, and the American press 

by one of the most infamously abusive articles ever 
printed. No American gentleman can read the paper 
headed Governor Seymour as a Liar, published in Zhe 
Tribune of the 9th inst., without indignation and con- 
tempt. The offender has done this sort of thing too 
often to deserve that delicacy in discussing it which 
his years or presumed services would otherwise natu- 
rally command, and we make bold to inform Mr. 
Greeley, with the utmost respect for whatever is re- 
spectable about him, that the language employed by 
him in the article referred to is such as to unfit him 
for the society of gentlemen, inasmuch as it is of the 
sort commonly confined to blackguards. It seems an 
astonishing thing—although it is probably a very nat- 
ural one—that so many of these people who strain to 
“distinguish themselves as ultra-philanthropists, and 
who are so ostentatiously eager for the rights and 
feelings of their fellow-creatures in mass, should be 
so utterly regardless of the same rights and feelings 
when they come to deal with individuals. It is per- 
haps quite consistent that the advocates of the Zucus 
a non lucendo principle—men who seek to elevate the 
nation by degrading the suffrage—should think to 
augment the usefulness of political discussion by stud- 
ding it with the epithets of Billingsgate and saturating 
it with the slime of the kennel. Possibly we ought 
not to be surprised when demagogues whose notoriety 
has been gained by stimulating the prejudices of the 
ignorant, and who, through enjoying the worship ot 
fanatical mobs, have learned to regard themselves as 
infallible, do not know how to behave themselves when 








control which is among a gentleman’s first attributes. 
An utter disregard for the possibility of a political oppo- 
nent’s being honest in his belief and in his state- 
ments appears, in truth, to have become a cardinal 
dogma of the Radical creed. The silly Springheld 
Republican calls people “ wicked” who differ from it 
in political opinion. The sillier Mr. Greeley is more 
specific and more Saxon, and simply dubs his antag- 
onists “liars.” 

A “little story” occurs to us which happens very 
nicely to illustrate the title of this article, and which 
we shall take the liberty to relate. 

A few years ago a certain American journalist 
arrived in Liverpool by an ocean steamer. Although 
the day, like many English days, was a very wet one, 
our traveller trudged bravely through the mud to a 
hotel affected by his countrymen—let us say the 
Adelphi. He proceeded into the coffee-room, so 
called, where a large number of guests were dining. 
The room is spacious and elegant of its class, and is 
frequented by rather fastidious people. At the end of 
the apartment blazed a large and cheerful fire, below 
which a great many plates for the service of the various 
diners, present and expected, were being kept hot. 
The new-comer strode to the fire, seated himself, and 
finding his feet were wet with walking through the 
rain, he deliberately forced off his boots, and thrust 
over the plates and edibles his not over cleanly or 
otherwise attractive extremities to dry them. Now, 
while there is no harm in a man’s wishing to dry his 
feet when wet, we must all admit that there is a time 
and place for everything, and that the selection of 
time and place in this instance was a little unfortu- 
nate. To stretch a pair of dripping and steaming feet 
over dishes off which forty or fifty people are to dine 
may be regarded as objectionable, even if those peo- 
ple are not over-particular. No wonder, then, that 
amazement, consternation, and derisive laughter were 
succeeded in this case by indignation and complaint, 
and that our journalist,after having been unsuccessfully 
remonstrated with by a servant, was finally unwill- 
ingly conducted from the room by the landlord of the 
hotel. Now, we have not the least doubt whatever 
that the “masses” whom our damp and discomfited 
friend was in the habit of swaying with his editorial 
eloquence at home would have regarded this particu- 
larly dirty trick of his as a pardonable eccentricity, or 
even as a stroke of genius ; but he happened—szira- 
bile dictu—to be among gentlemen, and ¢hey didn’t. 
They merely thought, as Ze Saturday Review, in its 
contemptuous lashing of 7he Tribune of March 21, 
implied, that a very low-bred fellow was doing his 
country and his profession very great injustice, and 
that the small vanity of trying to make one’s self con- 
spicuous, even in a disgusting way, was mingled un- 
pleasantly with the ill-breeding. It is barely possible 
that the moral of this little story may be lost upon 
Mr. Horace Greeley; but if any further details may 
assist him in finding it they are very much at his 
service. In the meantime, we can scarcely expect 
him to agree with us in the opinion that very few of 
the Southern blacks, whom he is so anxious univer- 
sally to enfranchise, would have been such uncouth 
and selfish boors as to have done likewise. 

The recommendation may come rather tardily, but 
we would really recommend Mr. Greeley to begin forth- 
with the study of Chesterfield. Some philosopher 
began the study of Greek at eighty, when he knew 
almost as little about his subject, and Mr. Greeley has 
twenty years the advantage. His Autobiography might 
be very nicely rounded off by a few essays on the 
usages current among gentlemen ; and that he feels the 
stirrings of a certain curiosity in that direction ap- 
pears from Zhe 7ribune of the roth, in an article about 
the Erie controversy in the Supreme Court, wherein, 
mounting the censor’s seat with infinite grace and pro- 
priety, Mr. Greeley observes : 


“Then comes this question: How far are gentlemen to understand the 
rules of social and personal intercourse? And are there not certain ideas 
of delicacy sacred to every gentleman? We should like to hear from Mr. 
Haskin and Mr. Brady on this point.” 


This is charming in the highest degree. Mr. Greeley 
should immediately open a School of Deportment at 
The Tribune office, and Messrs. Brady and Haskin 
should be his first pupils. Who knows but, with the 
aid of so finished an instructor, those gentlemen may 
be so far improved as to be qualified to preside at a 








dealing with gentlemen, and fail to exhibit that self- 





great public dinner, and in virtue of their clear under- 





standing of “the rules of social and personal inter- 
course” and of “the ideas of delicacy sacred to every 
gentleman,” that they may be made competent to take 
the chair at a festival given in honor of the next great 
novelist that England sends us in 1878 ? 








THE SMALL TORTURES OF LIFE. 


HAT the minor evils of life transcend in the an- 

noyance they inflict the greater troubles beside 
which they look insignificant, has been so universally 
recognized as to have passed into proverbs that, in all 
countries from China to Peru, have borne witness to 
the common experience of mankind. The sting of a 
gnat is sharper than the edge of a sword; the whistle 
of an idler is more intolerable than the roar of a co- 
lumbiad ; petty interruptions, when the mind is striv- 
ing to concentrate its energies, are more irritating than 
serious calamities ; in brief, all tiny strokes that for- 
tune may aim at us are painful in the degree of their 
unexpectedness and apparent uselessness, and so in 
proportion to the little time that is given us to throw 
up a protecting shield. Now, when we remember how 
universally the poignancy of small annoyances is ac- 
knowledged, it seems truly remarkable that so great a 
number of people should persist in inflicting them. A 
little reflection will remind us that our dearest friends, 
the companions, perhaps, for whom we have the high- 
est esteem, are constantly worrying us by little habits 
or tricks that we are ashamed to mention, but which 
occasion us more or less suffering every time we meet 
them, and which, in our extra-sensitive moments, are 
sources of positive misery. A man whistles, or hums 
a little flat or sharp, or beats the devil’s tattoo, possi- 
bly out of the exuberance of his spirits, which may in 
part be ascribable to his satisfaction in your society ; 
he certainly does not do these things for the sake of in- 
flicting pain ; and yet the inhuman wretch in the street 
who plays operatic airs, accompanied by a shrill whis- 
tle and emphasized by the rattle of cracked cymbals, 
is a less dismal neighbor than our piping or tattoo- 
beating friend when one is in a nervous frame, or is 
trying to focalize one’s thoughts. 

If we carefully examine the rationale of the matter 
and seek to discover how it is that such petty mole- 
hills grow into mountains, we shall probably find that 
little annoyances grow great not only in the ratio ot 
their incongruousness with our own state of feeling, 
but also in proportion to our own instinctive per- 
ception of their inutility, We resent that which, 
while it frets our nerves, does no possible good. 
Neither the scratch of a busy pen nor the monotonous 
whir of a steam-engine is the most agreeable sound in 
the world; yet we perceive, perhaps without thinking 
especially about it, that some useful or necessary pur- 
pose is being achieved and we are reconciled to the 
nuisance that is inseparable from it. But the whistling, 
drumming, and chanting of our buoyant visitors are 
relieved by no such palliative. Apart from their in- 
trinsic uselessness, they are otherwise distressing. If, 
for example, we are busy or are oppressed with some 
heavy care, the light-heartedness, not to say emptiness, 
of such ebullitions is particularly offensive and intoler- 
able. What business has any one to be gay while we 
are sorrowful? What right has our friend to “whistle 
as he goes, for want of thought,” while we are burden- 
ed with reflections which lack even time for digestion ? 
There are, of course, plenty of people whose life, like 
a fly’s, is all on the surface of things, and who are un- 
troubled by anything on their own plane. Yet it is 
safe to say that the deeper below the surface men go— 
in other words, the more profoundly they think—the 
more supremely harassing, and most so at their times 
of sharpest travail, is the contact not of ungenial 
natures alone but ofungenial moods. Probably few if 
any of us give the subject the consideration it de- 
serves. We are continually breaking the chords of 
inchoate harmonies that might else grow into celestial 
music, destroying the symmetry of thoughts precious 
as any gems of art, by the unpremeditated rudeness of 
dissonant interruptions that otherwise only symbolize 
nothingness and affect the sense. Superlative judges 


of the fitness of things we assuredly cannot all 
be ; yet as certainly among the elements that make 
up good breeding more attention might be paid to 
these very “petits soins’ thatdo so much to make or 
mar us. 


This perception of inutility it is which makes need- 
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less questions as irritating or more so than the grind- 
ing tortures of the tooters and drummers. The fitness 
of things—the sense of proportion—is more immedi- 
ately concerned here than in the case of noises that have 
no ostensible purpose ; for the latter are produced with- 
out mental effort or, for the time, responsibility ; but 
the former imply a reasoning process which admits of 
and justifies measurement and criticism. There are 
degrees and degrees. If two men were in a boat 
together going over Niagara Falls, and one were to 
ask the other if he happened to have his cigar-case 
about him, the great majority of mankind could per- 
ceive and laugh at the absurdity; yet questions by 
tens of thousands are asked every day which in prin- 
ciple are quite as absurd, but which very few appre- 
ciate, and which hardly get laughed at at all. Undoubt- 
edly the bulk of mankind are so constituted as to have 
no delicate sense of proportion. To most of us inap- 
propriateness of.time, place, and degree interposes no 
bar to silly questions or unmeaning observations. It 
may be indeed that there is a philosophical purpose in 
this which should be dissociated from the idea of 
mere malignity or perversity of nature. Abhorrence 
of a vacuum may extend to mental as well as to physi- 
cal things ; and the empty may be impelled by myste- 
rious and irresistible forces to fill themselves and 
batten on the intellectual provision of their opposites. 
If such a law exists, it is certainly better adapted to 
the exigencies of a democratic society than to any 
other, since its tendency should be that of continually 
making people more alike, of cutting down the tall 
grain and nursing up the short, which, as everybody 
knows, is the true way of securing equal rights and of 
“cementing the liberties ” of mankind. 

Seriously speaking, whether they spring from a lack 
of proper respect for the individuality of others or for 
our own; whether they result from intellectual opacity 
or—which is not the same thing—a lack of sympa- 
thetic developement, the minor nuisances of which we 
write are very grievous and life-exhausting things, 
and it is well that attention should be now and then 
very straightforwardly directed to them. There is one 
consideration that forcibly suggests the propriety of 
this. It is that of all the faults of our friends and 
neighbors, the sort we speak of are least often spoken 
of and so less frequently corrected. Most men would 
rather tell another that he is a liar or a scoundrel than 
that he annoys them by whistling, by beating the 
devil’s tattoo, by humming out of tune, by asking silly 
questions, or by any of the other things that we should 
class under the head of minor life-exhausters. The 
one species of candor wounds pride, the other, more 
bitter, offends vanity—a distinction with a telling dif- 
ference. The preference of mankind for being 
thought rather knaves than fools, is one of the prob- 
lems that philosophers have not satisfactorily solved ; 
but perhaps persuasion of the real truth that there is 
much greater distinction from the common herd in 
belonging to the former rather than to the latter cate- 
gory may have much to do with the solution. In any 
event, the facts being as they are, they should teach 
us to unite self-repression with frankness, self-respect 
with respect for others, to study consideration for nerves 
and moods and for the sensitiveness with which, happily 
free from ourselves, others may blamelessly be afflicted. 
Life is too short and hard pressed at the very best for 
people in a putative state of civilization to torture each 
other by the acts or omissions of a state of barbarism. 
If that which is exacted from us in the shape of 
diverse’ knowledge and the multiplicity of petty duties 
and cares is, with the world’s progress continually to 
be increased, relief or ease must come in the amenities 
of daily life, lest the machine break and all its delicate 
intricacies fall into “cureless ruin.” 








THE SPRING OPENING. 


ACRED from all time to poets have been the 
sweet phenomena that usher in the reviving year, 

and countless have been the.tributes of great and 
little bards to the spring-tide’s genial influence. Poets’ 
Corners of country newspapers, especially, begin to 
grow gorgeous about Easter with these wonderful ef- 
fusions, descriptive of the season’s glories, all saying 
pretty much the same thing in pretty much the same 
way, yet each having withal the remarkable property 
of seeming to the author and his friends the only 
truly original poem ever written on the subject. Let 
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for, however uncouth the rhymes, however halting the 
rhythm, however empty the thought, their composition 
may have helped to develope in their author the nobler 
part of his nature, may have lent something of fragrance 
and beauty toan otherwise coarseand unlovely life. And 
we who laugh and throw stones may haply remember 
a time when we too lived in glass houses. For there 
is something in the season, an inspiration, it may be, 
in its pure, keen air, a subtle charm in its sense of 
tingling, buoyant life,a glamour in the slowly dawn- 
ing beauty of nature awaking, like the Sleeping 
Princess in the fairy tale, at the loving touch of 
spring, that makes us all poets as surely as first love ; 
and we doubt if there be one of our readers who can- 
not blushingly recall, far back in his callow years, 
some certain sonnet or ode to spring, bearing date 
about the same as his Lzzes to Lucy or his Stanzas 
to One Beloved. These, too, remembering, we laugh 
at and are ashamed of—unjustly ; for if Spring and 
Lucy fail to uncover the golden vein of poesy that 
lies hidden in the depths of every man’s soul, what 
shall avail to redeem us from the sordidness and sel- 
fishness of every-day existence? Spare the dream of 
young romance, and peruse this versified homage to 
spring with a smile if you will, but without a sneer. 

And, in good sooth, there is in the subject a won- 
derful freshness and vitality that transfigures the most 
awkward muse, and that all this reiterated handling 
cannot altogether destroy. We read the latest de- 
scription with as keen a zest as the earliest, and Jean 
Ingelow’s 

“ Spring is coming, spring is coming, 

Birds are piping, bees are humming,” 
renews the pleasure we felt a score of years ago in the 
best of Horace’s odes De veris adventu. No, not quite 
the same; no later poet can ever quite equal those 
charming pictures of Maecenas’ dumpy little laureate— 
fragrant with the breath of the soft west airs that 
soothe the sea; bright with shining sails and curling 
waves ; joyous with dance of nymphs and graces 
under the bending moon; musical with the sound of 
shepherds’ pipes, blown far off on sunny slopes of 
Arcady. No other poet can quite replace these de- 
lightful lyrics; but from all spring’s worshippers we 
gather elements of her loveliness. We figure her 
as coming to us with a merry noise of springing 
grasses and gurgling brooks and blowing rain—the 
soft, sweet rain that April weeps—with chorus of 
twittering birds and perfume of opening buds and 
rustling of innumerable quarter-bills. This is how 
she comes in fancy; but in reality, alas! the last 
attendant is oftenest the only one. The poet’s calen- 
dar is as unreliable as the almanac, and this year, at 
least, our spring is a delusion and a snare; March 
has been a blustering humbug and April a weeping 
impostor. To be sure, the sparrows twitter feebly 
but desperately in the squares, and pretend it is not 
so very cold after all, and keep up appearances brave- 
ly; there is an uncertain rumor of grass in the Park; 
the river is said to be open; and of rain we have had 
surely enough to set up a dozen springs in thriving 
business. But last week’s snow has not yet melted 
from the sheltered corners of front areas, our 
winter overcoats are in brisk demand, and the 
wind that bites so shrewdly and whistles so fierce- 
ly would do no discredit to December. We begin to 
think that spring has forgotten us—gone down, per- 
haps, with the rest of the world to attend the impeach- 
ment trial, or waiting—which heaven forefend !—till 
Commissioner Whiting may clear the streets for her 
dainty tread. Paterfamilias is fairly bewildered; he 
fingers his almanac distractedly, he declines even with 
words of contumely to pay his quarter’s rent, he re- 
monstrates when mamma prepares the usual appetiz- 
ing spring draught of sulphur and molasses for the 
children, “ Are you quite sure, my dear? Is it time 
for this sort of thing?” etc. But mamma waves him 
off with a glance of stately scorn, and points to the 
morning journal, which Louisa Jane is ecstatically 
devouring. He approaches in silent wonder, he peers 
over that enraptured young person’s unregardful head, 
and he reads the cabalistic words, SPRING OPENING! 
That is all, but that is enough. Then, if he be wise, 
he goes away and burns his almanac, locks up his 
Horace, and fills out a very large check for the very 
small bonnets which mamma and Louisa Jane have 
just ordered from Madame Philigri’s fashionable es- 
tablishment. 

This he does if he be wise. But woe be to him if 
he should attempt to read what is written under that 
mysterious announcement! The legend that was in- 
scribed over the door of Dante’s hell might be for mas- 
culine readers a fitting introduction to a fashion article. 





For, apart from the maddening recklessness of money 














which is certain to pervade it, the agonizing levity with 
which fifty dollar bonnets and two thousand dollar 
shawls are spoken of as men would discuss the value 
ot a cigar, there is in its terms and phrases a degree 
of mystery and unfamiliarity which is distracting to 
the masculine mind. We think we may safely postu- 
late that no male creature ever understood a fashion 
article, and as to anything in unmentionables writing 
one, the very idea is preposterous. A fairy being in the 
most invisible and loveliest of bonnets, in the gauziest 
of laces, in the most bewildering of toilettes, the trim- 
mest of chaussures, the neatest of gloves, alights at 
the appointed hour, from some far-off heaven, in the 
sanctum, Editors and reporters are unceremoniously 
bundled, and with a diamond pen, in letters of gold, on 
the whitest ef white satin, the occult announcements 
are traced. Cherubs, arrayed in the latest style of 
wings and innocence, bear the charming copy to the 
composing-room, where feminine fingers in white kids 
put it into type. No rude male grasp is suffered to 
pollute its perfumed unintelligibleness ; indeed, no 
rude male intellect could ever comprehend enough of 
it to set it up. Do you doubt it? Well, then, what 
is a coiffure mantille? What is chenille or pongee ? 
What is a fchu—a Marie Antoinette fichu, for exam- 
ple? Could you tell the difference between passemen- 
terie and Point de Venise, between tulle and illusion ? 
Do you know when a dress is gored, and when it is 
cut bias? Of course you don’t; no man ever did 
since Eve first cut the original pattern of that becom- 
ing fig-leaf toilette to which modern taste seems ra- 
pidly returning. There are things that women know 
by instinct and that men fail to get by hardest study: 
a language whereof the little girls we dandle on our 
knee could teach us the very alphabet. Only the 
omega we are permitted a glimpse of; we usually find 
it on the debit side of our cash-books. 

So then, however April may blow and roar and 
storm, from the moment that Madame Philigri ex- 
poses that triumph of inventive art, her new style of 
spring bonnet, we may be certain spring has come. 
At least mamma and Louisa Jane will tell us so, will 
probably assure us in addition that they never knew a 
milder or more delightful April, and darkly hint that 
dissipation and late hours may have more to do with 
our morbid chilliness than the weather. We listen 
respectfully, but we are not convinced; too prudent 
to argue, we decline to discontinue our furnace. 
With that masculine reluctance to jump at conclusions 
so irritating to every true woman, we will prefer to 
wait with our welcome to spring until the earth doffs 
its ermine trimmings of snow; until our women actu- 
ally wear the loves of spring suits for which we labor 
in the sweat of our brows ; until the fabulous price of 
spinach comes down; until the soda-water market 
looks up; until Mrs. A comes back from her 
Southern tour, and Mrs. B finds it intolerably hot 
in the city, and the B infants must have country 
air; until there is less coughing and sniffing in the 
pauses—and sometimes not in the pauses—at con- 
certs and theatres ; until we have got over our own 
annual cold, and consequentill-humors. Then, unless 
it be summer—hurrah for spring! 

















THE GREAT ENIGMA. 

OLOMON, who chose universal wisdom for his 
portion, was obliged to confess that three things 
were too wonderful for him, and on further considera- 
tion he increased the number to four. Three of these, 
being mysteries of locomotion, seem to the enlightened 
modern mind insufficient to cause the sage such aston- 
ishment, and we to-day see eagles circling in the air 
with poised wings, serpents trailing over the rocks, 
and ships gliding through the waters without being 
nonplussed thereby. But his fourth problem, the rela- 
tion of woman to man, is as far from a satisfactory 
elucidation as ever. Looking over the past, it would 
seem that from her creation to the present time the 
ways of woman have been the insolvable enigma of 
the race. The Rabbin made Eve the equal of Adam 
by the simple process of constructing the latter with 
two faces, one before and the other behind, and then 
reconstructing him by dividing him vertically into 
male and female, thus getting over the rib difficulty 
and destroying an argument for woman’s inferiority 
based thereon. Nevertheless, the Koran, the Vedas, 
and the Zendavesta plunged the mystery into darkness 
by dooming the unfortunate female to be the slave 
and soulless drudge of the male. Hence sprang po- 
lygamy and the social degradation of woman ; for the 
importance of her sovereign lord grew to be measured, 
as in patriarchal days, by numerical superiority in the 
matter of wives, asses, and she-goats. We, however, 
the heirs of all the ages, have generally discarded 
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these effete doctrines, and, by graciously conceding 
her the possession of a soul, we are slowly raising her 
to the levei of man. Despite lingering prejudices, 
which consider woman’s pleasure and pain as blinder 
emotions bounded in a shallower brain, and her 
passions as water compared with wine, the growing 
civilization of mankind has raised her nearly to the 
position she held before the fall as the equal and 
helpmeet of man. But for all this she is none the 
less a mystery. 

Of all the accusations that have been brought 
against woman, perhaps those of the hour are the 
gravest. She is charged with extravagance, frivolity, 
indecency of dress, unreasonableness, and, above all, 
with unwomanly aspirations. The corollary drawn 
from this is that she is directly responsible for the 
decline of marriage, now so portentously forced upon 
public attention. Here and in Europe the indictment 
is preferred by all ranks and conditions, and with 
every convenient variation in the specifications. It is 
scarcely possible to pick up a dozen random journals 
without finding the subject treated in diametrically 
opposite ways, though most of them, it must be con- 
fessed, are in the interest of woman’s accuser, man. 
The changes are rung on her lavishness, her want of 
sympathy, her failure to help man in his daily walks 
(though when she enters the field of labor or profes- 
sional life she straightway unsexes herself), her 
immodesty, and a score of similar statements. The 
problem is indeterminate and admitting of numerous 
solutions, and these are accordingly put forth on all 
hands. His Holiness, the Vicegerent of Christ upon 
earth, raises his standard of battle and claims that the 
specific is to educate woman less and clothe her more 
decorously, to put less inside and more outside, in the 
Mohammedan fashion. The question is not to be 
answered by reducing her chignons and making broad 
the phylacteries of her garments till good Sir John 
Suckling’s little mice disappear in total eclipse. Our 
wives and daughters, as a matter of course, are not 
ballet girls, neither are they swaddled perambulating 
masses, but human flesh and blood, the full comple- 
ment of ourselves, and deserve to be treated as such. 


Too much of what is said and written against 
woman is from the frivolous and cynical point of 
view, and moreover the stand-points are so various 
that the views cannot be harmonized. Take the one 
most commonly received in metropolitan life, that of a 
reasonably fashionable young man of adequate means 
and educated taste. Being possessed of refinement, 
he indulges it so far as he can by living up to his 
income and enjoying what pleasures of intellect and 
sense it will bring him. Were it doubled or trebled, 
his wants would still keep pace with his increase. His 
refinement naturally prompts him to seek his associ- 
ates among those who also possess it, and if he fan- 
cies any girl, ten to one his choice will be in his own 
sphere or above it, where he can find culture, wit, and 
the aristocracy of feeling to which he is accustomed, 
But all these are usually the result of moneyed superi- 
ority, and to keep them up money must be forthcom- 
ing. If he be of an arithmetical turn of mind, like Mr. 
Thom. White, he casts up the value of a trousseau for 
the woman he likes (not loves), such a one as is de- 
manded by the position in which she is placed, and, find- 
ing it above his yearly income, he denounces woman’s 
extravagance, and in the presence of a few chosen club- 
friends solemnly abjures matrimony until times change. 
He will talk by the hour of his grievances, and wax elo- 
quent upon the degeneracy of an age in which the grati- 
fication of the holiest passions that animate the breast 
must depend upon money. If of a practical turn, he 
will expound the European system of dowry as a cure 
for the distress of his class. It would be if what will 
support two singly would support the married pair. 
But, in Mr. Thom. White’s circles, to put it mathe- 
matically, if a sum designated as a will suffice for one, 
then will 2a+-% (an unknown quantity) be required for 
the maintenance of the social firm of man and wife. 
So, Mr. Thom. White, failing to find eligible young 
ladies ticketed with the amount of their dowry in plain 
figures, goes on in his own way, sensible that he is not 
fulfilling his destiny, but casting the onus of his course 
on female humanity. Does it rest on the weaker sex ? 
Grant that among the wealthy extravagance has full 
swing, and that among the rest a yearning for in- 
creased gratification prevails, whose fault is it? Go 
to any fashionable gathering—a sociable at Delmon- 
ico’s or an uptown German—and who are the centres 
of attraction? The very ones we condemn, the girls 
of high culture and elegant personal display. Frivol- 
ity and abandon rule the hour, and the qualities which 
should most fit a woman for the duties and pleasures 
of a home are slighted and ignored. Girls find that it 

















pays to maintain a position foremost in the ranks, and 
those who cannot reach their grade look up to them 
with intense longing to contest with them the delights 
and prizes of social distinction. Woman’s education 
is now chiefly planned with this aim in view. It is 
easy to sigh for the cheap girl of thirty years ago, but 
what attentions would she receive if she were to drop 
down in our midst to-day ? 

Manifold are the causes operating to induce a 
decline in the marriage-lists, for that such does exist 





is beyond questicn. If some statistician were to con- 
struct a matrimonial chart, like the isothermal and 
kindred lines of physicists, the resultant curve would 
be found sloping rapidly downward toward our favored 
corner of the nineteenth century. It is a fact and a 
mystery. Dowry will not alter it, for in dowerless 
America the question has not reached so grave a 
point as in dower-blessed France, where the need of 
soldiers soon promises to be pressing. The discovery 
of a mission for woman will not help it. She was 
formed, we humbly believe, to be the helpmeet and 
companion of man, the wife of his bosom, and the 
mother of his offspring—not his bookkeeper and clerk. 
Whoso findeth a wife, said Solomon, findeth a good 
thing. The woman’s rights debate has grown out of 
the facts of the case, not caused them, and the origin 
of the scheme is probably not so much with women 
who wish to unsex themselves as in the nobler spirit 
of advancement which claims woman as the equal of 
man, not a piece of zsthetic luxury for his enjoyment. 
Neither can the issue be met by the ingenious New 
England plan of organizing a joint stock company for 
the furtherance of marriage. A scheme for the pay- 
ment of a bonus upon tying the knot, with an addi- 
tional premium for each child added to the stock, 
sounds like a contrivance for increasing the population 
rather than the happiness of the country. And so on 
through all the dreary ranks of arguments in proof of, 
and growing out of, the decline and fall of woman’s 
matrimonial empire over man, arguments graded from 
the intolerant flippancy of the lighter periodicals up to 
the sober and weighty disquisitions of the politico- 
economists. 


Thus much, however, may be assumed: that from 
widely-spread causes, among the upper classes at least, 
marriage has grown to be rather a social and civil 
union than a positive need of existence ; a luxury to be 
enjoyed and paid for instead of either a duty or a right. 
Being so regarded, it becomes an end of life, a goal to 
be won like success and fortune, not a means toward 
the attainment of those ends. Woman’s moral rule 
over man has much diminished ; she is not so much 
the sharer of his thoughts and his helpmeet as for- 
merly. But there is no good reason why the evil 
should not work out its own cure. Let us once believe 
that we can be assured of woman’s love, honor, and 
obedience ; that to us belongs now and ever her perfect 
sympathy of heart as well as of intellect, and the 
present tendency to a dead-lock will cease. In the 
meantime it would be perhaps as well to exclude flip- 
pancy and superficiality from the discussion. It may 
be witty to say that getting married is jumping over- 
board to save somebody from drowning an old maid, 
but is it rational? It may be humorous to speak of a 
friend’s wedding as his obsequies, and call the attend- 
ant bridesmaids pall-bearers, but what does it prove ? 
Simply that an aptness exists for carping at what is 
out of reach. Above all, let us get rid of the unjust 
assumption that no young woman will marry unless 
she finds a husband to support her in idle elegance. 
Such there are, undoubtedly; but if our young men 
persistently pay homage to these unattainable divini- 
ties, and so incite worthier girls to imitate their chosen 
standards, wherein lies the fault? Surely not in soci- 
ety at large, but in themselves. 








MYTHOLOGY AND ART. 


III. 


Te world of gods and heroes isthe world of the] 


ideal, and it was from it alone that the Greek drew 
materials for his art. When we compare the latter 
with our art, we feel at once an immense difference. 
The sculptures of Athens are the despair of sculptors 
to this day; the poetry of Greece lingers for ever in 
the memory, like a song of the Immortals. It seems 
as if Greek would sound natural in the mouth of a 
god. Hellenic art was a religion; much of our art is 
the merest fetichism, copying doggedly and savagely 
patches of nature, stones and mountains and brooks 
and similar things. Question the fetich-worshipper, and 
he will tell you that every part of nature, every stick, 
every stone, every tree, and every animal, is worthy of 


worship: why not? Question our modern painters 
and they will tell you that the same objects are worthy 
of representation, of being made subjects of art: why 
not? Are they not pieces of nature, and does not 
nature, in all its phases, deserve to be represented ? 
Who would venture to improve upon nature? The 
latter argument seems very specious; and yet it is 
equally foolish with the former. We send missiona- 
ries in large numbers every year to convert tribes and 
people who worship sticks and stones, even when these 
are idealized into human forms, Juggernauts, etc. ; but 
no one thinks of sending missionaries to convert our 
landscape painters, our painters of social life, and the 
like. We should think it a horrible degradation of the 
attribute of humanity if we saw any of our countrymen 
bowing down and worshipping the Rocky Mountains ; 
we hold a very different opinion of him who paints the 
Rocky Mountains for us, though why we do socan be 
éxplained only on the ground of human inconsistency. 

Whatever we may say of it, Art without a mythology 
is impossible, and indeed unnecessary. Where there 
is no ideal to embody there is no need for an embodi- 
ment. Photography was discovered very opportunely ; 
for there is no copy of a fragment of nature equal to a 
good photograph. Only we cannot photograph Jupiter 
or Venus or Apollo, these deities being unfortunately 
averse to sitting for their likenesses. If we want their 
portraits in photography, we must paint or sculpture 
them first, and photograph from the painting or the 
sculpture afterward. Art is the substance of things 
not seen. Greekart is the only one that fully realizes 
this ; hence its perfection. Medizval art realizes it in 
a high degree, whereas modern art goes in a great 
measure to show the insubstantiality of things that are 
seen. Phidias and Raphael labored to give form and 
permanency to births of the spirit; their works were 
creations. Our modern artists labor to copy the 
objects of Sense. The Greek sought to render the 
eternal visible ; hence his work is eternal. The works 
of modern artists will partake of the transiency of 
what they represent. The aim of the Greek was to 
body forth eternal reason; the aim of the modern 
artist is to display skill in manipulation. Art, which 
was once the noblest of vocations, has now descended 
to the level of jugglery and sleight-of-hand. The skil- 
ful billiard-player is as much of an artist as the modern 
painter, and, sooth to say, he gets, and gets justly, 
about as much credit. As many people will go to see 
the feats of a champion billiard-player as to see the 
work of a first-class artist of modern times. After all, 
things are valued at about their true worth. 

The assertion that art without mythology is impos- 
sible may seem to be rash, and to need support and 
proof. If, however, it can be shown that mythology 
and art culminated at the same moment; that when 
mythology faded, art faded, and that when mythology 
was reborn, art was reborn, this will be sufficient proof 
that they are closely connected. In reading the Ho- 
meric poems we find this surprising circumstance. The 
society depicted therein is rude; their customs are 
none of the most refined ; whereas we find everywhere, 
andin every character of whom we have an opportu- 
nity of judging, the sense of beauty thoroughly devel- 
oped. While the sciences and the mechanical arts 
are in a very primitive condition, the fine arts have 
attained a pitch of excellence which astonishes us. 
Take, for example, the Homeric poems themselves, and 
the shield of Achilles as described in the eighteenth 
book of the //éad. Is not the Greek word for surpass- 
iugly beautiful, ioc, divine; and is not the shield of 
Achilles the work of a god? What would the Homer- 
ic poems be without the mythology, without Zeus and 
Here and Apollo, and Poseidon and Aphrodite, and 
Athene? They would not be at all ; we may take the 
poet’s own word for that. The opening of the /liad 
runs thus : 

“ Sing, O Goddess ! the wrath of Peleiadean Achilleus— 
Deadly and dire that myriad woes laid on the Achaians, 
And many valorous souls, ere their time, hurled downward to Hades, 
Heroes’ souls and themselves for the dogs made ready as ravine, 
And for the prey-birds all—but the counsel of Zeus was accomplished, 
Even from the day when the two, having striven, first parted asunder— 
Atreides, the controller of men, and godlike Achilleus.” 
Avog ére2eiero BovAj—the counsel of Zeus was accom- 
plished. These are remarkable words ; they tell us 
that the poet of the //iad considered the actions of his 
heroes as merely an accomplishment of the will of 
Zeus, the central figure of mythology. 

At the time, however, when the poems of Homer 
were composed mythology had not yet reached its 
zenith. It afterward received many embellishments 
and developements, which again were fairly mirrored 
forth in the progress of art. The Olympic and other 
games kept alive a spirit of nationality in Greece till 
the Persian war came. It acted wholesomely as a 





negative ; it made Greece more conscious than ever 
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she had been before of her nationality ; it made her 
turn with more love and reverence than ever to her 
gods; and it is not too much to say that the Greek 
drama is but the ///ad of the Persian war, produced in 
consequence of the intensification of nationality and 
mythology. A®schylus, the first of the great trage- 
dians, fought in the battles of Marathon and Salamis 
and Platza,and fought bravely too. He was prouder of 
the honor he won in these than of all his tragedies, 
and mentioned it in his epitaph : 


Aioytirov Ebdopiavoc ’A@nvaiov T6de KevOer 
Mvijua Katabivevov rupoddporo Tédag. 

"AAKjv J ebddKiywov Mapabdviov d2ooc dv eizot, 
Kai Babvyaitjere Mijdog éxtotdpuevog. 


Nevertheless, his tragedies are marvels of grandeur 
and of art. He developed many portions of the Greek 
mythology grandly, and as a warrior and a hero alone 
could have done. Only a man who had faced the 
Invisible and felt the power of Zeus could have written 
that terrible Prometheus—the sublimest of things 
written hitherto. Azschylus was followed by Sopho- 
cles, in whom dramatic art reached its perfection, and 
whose mythology is the most perfect of any. In his 
days Phidias sculptured the marbles of the Parthenon 
and defiantly headed the roll of sculptors with his 
name for ever. 

But no earthly perfection is destined to be lasting. 
The enemy was already at the gate; yea, within the 
gate. That enemy was the philosopher. Whatever 
good Socrates may have done, and its amount was not 
small, he did one thing that was evil: he destroyed 
pure art. Ifthe religion of Greece was the religion of 
beauty, he was a heretic of the darkest dye. He per- 
haps did not altogether lie when he affirmed that he 
believed fervently in the gods ; but it is certain that 
he did not believe in them in the same sense in which 
his countrymen did. The clear-sighted Greeks, how- 
ever, were not easily blinded—not even by Socrates. 
His protest was of no avail, and accordingly he suf- 
fered for his heresy. Euripides, the third of the great 
tragic poets, was the friend and disciple of Socrates. 
No wonder that in him the corruption is already ap- 
parent ; how inferior he is as an artist to Sophocles ! 
And yet there are great thoughts in Euripides. His 
dramas—Medea and Iphigenia, for example—lay 
more hold upon us moderns than those of either of 
his predecessors. But we are all more or less given 
to abstraction and moralizing, and prefer the shapeless 
in the ideal world. 

From Euripides downward the Greek drama and 
Greek art generally steadily declined. Philosophic 
hylozoism invaded it like a canker, transfiguring and 
disfiguring it, till it abandoned altogether its high vo- 
cation of administering to the noblest aspirations of the 
human mind, and betook itself to imitating that from 
which every generous soul desires to be free. Art at 
the present day has reached its lowest point. Only in 
periods of utter degradation and irreligion—periods of 
ignominious slavery and rank materialism—could men 
think of painting tavern-scenes, ball-rooms, railway- 
stations, jungles, prairies, and the like. And to call 
such work art! The Greeks called men who repre- 
sented such things Dirt-painters (/umapoypdgoc) or 
Trash-painters (Jwzoypdégor)—and_ no wonder. 

Roman art rose upon the ruins of Greek art. When 
the Romans conquered Greece, and became familiar 
with her mythology and art, they received an impulse 
which produced nearly all the literature and art they 
ever had. Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit. Greek 
mythology passed like a flame into the bosom of the 
Romans, and fired them to wondrous activity. It no 
longer burnt clear, however. They adopted, indeed, 
much of the mythology of the Greeks, but they mixed 
it up with their own. They identified many of the 
gods of the Greek Pantheon with their native deities, 
sometimes with the strangest and most grotesque 
results. When, for example, they identified Hermes 
with Mercury, and Athene with Minerva, the result 
was inextricable confusion. 

Nevertheless the leaven of Greek influence was not 
lost, even if it had produced nothing more than the 
works of Virgil and Horace and the group of Laocoén. 
In sculpture particularly it produced works of high 
merit, in every way worthy of a Greek origia. But 
the superinduced, acquired taste of the Roman was 
not so keen and sure as the natural, self-developed 
taste of the Greek, a fact which becomes painfully 
apparent when we come to compare Roman with 
Greek poetry. Roman sculpture, however—and sculp- 
ture deviates less readily from correct principles than 
poetry—if at all inferior to Greek sculpture, is so only 
in the choice of subjects. Great, marvellous even as 
the Laocoén group is, and sculptured as it was by 
Greek artists, a pure Greek taste would never have 





nor in any sculpture of Roman origin do we find that 
repose of eternity which marks the productions of the 
Greeks. Look at a Greek Athene. That fixed coun- 
tenance, so full of silent thought, might brood thus 
for ever, without variableness or shadow of change. 
We never wish—Oh, that those lips had language! 
Oh, that the eye had fire! No; the silence, the 
fixedness, and the repose of eternity are in that eye. 
Esser di sasso é gran ventura. A flesh-and-blood 
Athene would be far inferior to a stone one. Thus 
Greek art transcended nature altogether; like the 
Zeus of mythology, it conquered time and bribed 
change with the trophies. 

From Roman art we pass to medizval, or, as it is 
sometimes, though incorrectly, called, Christian art. 
Pure Christian art would be an impossibility ; who 
would undertake to express the inexpressible ? Art 
has always been, and always will and must be, pagan. 
For, let us consider, and we shall find that it was 
only in so far as medieval art was un-Christian, in 
so far as it deviated from the simplicity of Christian- 
ity, that it was successful. The early Christians did 
not produce many works of art before the period when 
Christianity became the religion of the Roman empire 
and put on the garb of paganism. It is recorded that 
a statue of Jupiter in one of the Roman temples was 
then made to do duty as a statue of the Apostle Peter. 
This is very probable, for the Christianity of the 
Roman empire was little more than paganism with its 
name changed. Medizval artists painted and sculp- 
tured Venuses and Cupids as their pagan predecessors 
had done ; only they now put the Cupid into the arms 
of the Venus, and called the whole a Madonna. It 
was not less pagan on account of its name. The old 
pagan gods were replaced by saints and martyrs, and 
thus there gradually grew up around the kernel of 
Christianity a Pantheon more numerous than ever the 
Greek or Roman one had been. In proportion as the 
mythology of this Pantheon was developed, art grew 
and flourished, until every temple in Italy was filled 
with paintings and sculptures and frescoes and 
mosaics, each more pagan than another. It may be 
remarked that there is a broad difference between the 
Greek and the Roman Christian mythology. In the 
former there was a system and a theogony, in which 
each deity was assigned a particular genesis and 
sphere of action; whereas in the latter there reigned 
the wildest confusion. The saint or the martyr was 
not the representative of an idea. 

But it is not merely in painting and sculpture that 
medizval art is pagan. What shall be said of Dante, 
that voice of ten silent centuries, as Tieck calls him? 
Is not the whole plan of his work, are not many of his 
characters, heathen and un-Christian? His /xferno 
and Purgatorio are simply copies of Tartarus and 
Hades, capable of being traced back through Virgil to 
Homer. His Paradiso finds its counterpart in the 
Greek Olympus. Thus, while paganism prospered 
under the guise of Christianity, art flourished, 
and it flourished no longer. After Dante and Ra- 
phael and Angelo and Da Vinci came Luther and 
the Reformation, and with these the end of medieval 
art. Christianity in its purity could not be put into 
the forms of paganism. Being a philosophical religion, 
it began, as soon as it had free action, to dash asun- 
der all shapes and fetters, and to appeal to the old 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image.” As soon as the religion of Jesus 











asserted itself over paganism and dethroned the 
Virgin and the saints, art was dead. Protestantism | 
has never produced any art worthy of the name, and 
we may safely prophesy that it never will. Milton 
himself, the arch-Protestant, was altogether unable to 
write a Christian epic. Paradise Lost is the strangest 
and most incongruous mixture of Christian dogmatism 
and pagan mythology. Whatever the aim and ten- 
dency of the poem may be, its form and characters 
are eminently pagan. The Lord is simply the Greek 
Zeus, speaking Hebrew. Satan is Prometheus, though 
not half so grand as the original. 

One might traverse every domain of literature and 
art, and show that in all cases where these are of any 
value they are based upon mythology, and that with- 
out mythology they are impossible. How, then, is it 
with Shakespeare? Is he not a true artist, yea, the 
greatest of artists, and where is the mythology in him? 
Every one has heard of the assertion of Herodotus that 
Homer and Hesiod invented and named the gods. 
Shakespeare did no less. He is great simply be- 
cause he invented a mythology. His characters are 
not human beings slavishly portrayed ; they are em- 
bodied ideas, every one of them, and that is all that the 
mythic gods ever were. He is as much at home among 





elves and faéries as he is among men and women. 
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This is his secret, the reason of his universality, the 
explanation of why he touches all hearts and inspires 
all feelings. Had we lived in less enquiring and philo- 
sophic times, the characters of Shakespeare would have 
been gods and goddesses long ago. If weare to have 
art again in modern times, we must invent a new my- 
thology, that is, we must find a new concrete form for 
eternal ideas—we must give them a dress of beauty. 
There is no art of formless abstraction. Philosophy 
and science in verse do not constitute poetry; still 
less does psychology, which of late years has been 
fashionable. The demon of analysis, that Madame 
Sand speaks of, is not a subject for art. Statues of 
men and women do not approach the region of the 
artistic ; painting of landscapes and of scenes in the 
conventional life of society is to art precisely what 
fetichism is to religion. The greatest of art-critics has 
said of art in its true acceptation : 


“ This is truth, eternal reason, 
That from beauty takes its dress, 
And, serene through time and season, 
Stands for age in loveliness.” 


No better definition has ever been given, no better 
ever can be given. Art is the form of eternal reason. 
Everything that does not come under this definition 
is not art, and hence it remains true to this day that 
the only perfect art is the Greek, whether in sculpture, 
painting, or poetry. Those who would know what true 
art is must, therefore, give their days and nights to the 
remains of the glory of Greece. Then perhaps they will 
gradually arrive at the consciousness that beauty is the 
robe of eternal reason, and that therefore it is the high- 
est, the only, aim of art. Then, too, perhaps they will see 
something more in mythology than a series of idle tales, 
and will learn to look with respect upon those Titanic 
efforts of the human spirit after freedom. 

They say Greece fell. How false! Greece never 
fell; Greece never can fall. When Rome ruled the 
bodies of the Greeks, Greece ruled the minds of the 
Romans. Which conquered, Rome or Greece ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: It has occurred to me, since the appearance, in 
your 162d number, of my reply to Dr. Cragin, that the allu- 
sion therein to the gentleman’s avgument upon the subject 
of the above heading requires alittle ex/arging. As it is my 
habit not to give statements or hints, without reasons for the 
giving which are satisfactory to myself, at least, I offer 
ground for the hints in that reply. 

The communication of the doctor intimates “a desire to 
express a few thoughts on ‘spiritualism’ of a somewhat dif- 
ferent strain from the general tenor of the discourse on this 
prolific topic.” Here is an implied promise of an argument 
which never anybody has been so fortunate as to hit upon 
before, and which shall settle the naughty creature taken 
in hand beyond fear of its upstarting ever again. Well, 
what is this new and unanswerable argument? There is 
nothing deserving of the name in the whole communica- 
tion, a full column in length, save that which is con- 
tained in the following three-quarters of a dozen of lines : 
“A disembodied spirit is something absolutely inconceiv- 
able! and to suppose that such an inconceivable, imma- 
terial, bodiless zothing can manifest itself to our bodily 
senses by inanimate material instrumentalities, is the 
quintessence of absurdity. The Bible, the only author- 
ity we have for believing in spirits at all, speaks of 
them as embodied spirits, as spiritual dodies—mortality, which 
is the fleshy body, putting on immortality, the soul, in a 
spiritual bedy.” For the purpose of showing that this is 
not, after all, something quite “new under the sun,” also to 
indicate the kind of an answer which is called for, I copy a 
bit from my note-book, penned on occasion of reading two 
articles upon the matter under notice, one article in the for- 
mer series of Putnam’s Magazine, the other in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. I will remark, in passing, that some of 
the views presented by the Methodist writer appear to me 
to come in quite aptly as an off-set to the scientific-re/ig- 
zous(?) opinions advanced by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell in the 
March number of Putnam’s Magazine. ‘The note follows : 

It seems that the angel, or the imp, Spiritualism is ram- 
pant still, notwithstanding the killings which it has received 
at the knee-joints of the Buffalo doctors ; at the great-toes 
of Chauncey Burr ; at the arm-muscles of Professors Faraday 
and Page ; and at the back-brain of Dr. John Bovee Dods, 
Even “he representative of American literature,” Putnam's 
Monthly, and the sober, sound Methodist Quarterly stoop to 
notice the creature. A number of the former containing 
Spiritual Materialism, and one of the latter containing Revi- 
val of the Black Arts, are now before me. I proceed to ex- 
amine a few of the points offered in the articles, 

Putnam’s critic says: “ We intend to prove, if we can, 
first, that it is impossible that a spirit should manifest itself 
physically. A spirit (¢. ¢, a free, untrammelled, disem- 
bodied, pure spirit), by all the definitions of the school-men, 
by all the legends of superstition, and by the very necessi- 
ties of language, is an.immaterial, unsubstantial being, with 
intelligence and the power of locomotion, but destitute of 
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impressibility, or tangibility, or any analogy, in composi- 
tion, with a material existence. So that if, in the vanity of 
his heart, a man should think to shut up a ghost within 
stone walls, or to fasten him by a chain, or to annihilate 
him by a bullet, such a man should be proveda fool. And, 
on the other hand, should a vain-glorious spirit boast that 
by the weight of his arm he might fell an ox, or that by the 
strength of his spine he might lift a mountain, or by the 
hardness of his knuckles he might split a door-panel or an 
oak table or the head-board of a bedstead, he should be 
made to eat his own words. He would lie in his spiritual 
throat.” With the proof itself I have nothing to do. I 
deal here only with the proposition of the arguer. Now, 
Gop, according to the definitions of the school-men, accord- 
ing to tradition, according to the Bible, is a Spirit, immate- 
rial, unsubstantial, “‘ destitute of impressibility, or tangibility, 
or any analogy, in composition, with a material existence.” 
Did that Spirit—Gop—“ lie in his spiritual throat” when He 
revealed, through His inspired writer, that He rolled up 
the waters of the sea so that the Israelites passed through 
their midst upon dry land? The critic is bound to satisfy 
the advocates of the spiritual theory touching this question 
before he can claim an answer to his argument from them. 
Awaiting the satisfaction, I dismiss without further notice 
Putnam’s rather labored Spiritual Materialism. 


The article in Zhe Methodist Review is, I am free to say, 
the dest, every way, upon the matter in hand which,I have 
had the pleasure of reading. It shows its writer to be pos- 
sessed of a sou/—one not manufactured in a chemist’s cruci- 
ble, but alive and buoyant, fitted with wings to soar away 
into strange, deautiful regions far without the vision of the 
mere intellect of man.. I subscribe, without reserve, to 
many of its doctrines. I believe that ‘man cannot live by 
the fruits of the intellect alone. An unsatisfied want, an 
aching void is left after the mind has appropriated all its 
possible triumphs to itself. The sentiments, the heart of 
man, yearn for more ambrosial food. The imagination 
springs away from the hard and insufficient fact to the sub- 
lime significances which cluster round it, but are not con- 
tained in it. The instincts of humanity raise their view 
from all that science can teach to all that science cannot 
attain, but can only deny or ignore. Thus we are led by 
the very constitution of our nature toward the indulgence of 
spiritualistic fancies, and are drawn onward through the 
labyrinths of mystical love toward those types of belief which 
can receive a definite form only through revelation. If all 
knowledge can be compassed by the orbit of science, relig- 
ion becomes an impossibility or an absurdity.” The soul 
would turn chilled and desolate from the worship of a Gop 
who could be analyzed—who could be Axown fully by the 
mind. Adored for evermore be our ¢rwe Heavenly Father, 
in that he has taught us to shut our eyes when we bow down 
before Him in prayer! 

But, although I am inclined to adopt the ve/igion of the 
reviewer, his paper is not satisfactory to me in every 
respect. He appears to have hesitated, from fear of ridi- 
cule or from some other cause, about expressing precisely 
his opinion as to what the “manifestations” are—as to 
whether they are spiritual or material, or whether they are 
no real manifestations, but only sensual illusions of those 
who tell of having witnessed them. However, I think I 
can convict him, in spite of his non-committalism, of be- 


dreds of otherwise intelligent men and women that they 
have fancied the table to turn over, while it has in reality 
remained perfectly still; this, too, notwithstanding every 
necessary precaution against deception and mistake. 

Note additional. Ifthe reviewer is accessible now, I re- 


the two he accepts. For myself, I declare at once that the 
former seems tome to accord better with the Divine wonder- 
working, as manifested elsewhere—seems more like the mir- 
acles of the Bible. 

Perhaps Dr. Cragin reckons himself champion enough to 
defend his own apology for an argument, embraced in that 
of Putnam’s writer? Ifso, he probably will respond to this 
letter. In view of the event, I will suggest that he do not 
waste his ratiocinative forces in any attempt to prove me 
guilty of believing in the theory of spiritualists. 

G. W. E. 


Fort FairFIELp, Maine, March 18, 1868. 
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THE KINGS OF ROME.* 
I. 

I F anything has resulted from recent enquiries into 

the history of regal Rome, it is the certainty that 
to us it is, once for all, “a book with seven seals.” 
When the critical school of German historians arose, 
one of the first things they set to work upon was the 
early history of Rome ; and it may be affirmed to have 
been the weakness of it, and the facility with which its 
legendary character could be demonstrated, that gave 
them confidence to attack other portions of currently 
received history. The real disintegrating process be- 
gan with Niebuhr, and was continued, in Germany 
by Schwegler, a man of the highest ability, and ‘in 
England by Sir G. C. Lewis, one of the most spas- 
sionate men of the century, till at last it reached its 
climax in Mommsen, who almost completely ignores 
the regal period, and evolves an origin for Rome out 
of conjectures and likelihoods—a favorite process 
among the Germans. 
Beyond Mommsen, in his direction, it were impos- 
sible to go, and indeed it did not require much pro- 
phetic vision to know that very soon the tide must 
turn, and that the next history of early Rome which 
should appear would take an opposite course. Indeed, 
since the appearance of the first volume of Mommsen’s 
Romische Geschichte, we have been on the outlook to 
catch the first glimpse of the backward tendency. It 
has come at last in the work now before us, and it has 
come for the reason which we have hinted at. If one 
must walk in a beaten path, and cannot go forward, he 
must necessarily go back. This seems to have been 
the case with Dr. Dyer, who, conceiving himself bound 
to write something on early Roman history, and find- 


corpus nulla re preter quam legibus poterat, jura 
[Romulus] dedit, qua ita sancta genert hominum 
agresti fore ratus, si se ipse venerabilem insignibus 
imperii fecisset, cum ccetero habitu se augustiorem tum 


: eas , | maxime lictoribus duodecim sumptis, fecit ” (Livy i. 8). 
quest, courteously, that he inform us, definitely, which of | 


It would be interesting to know what appearance Dr. 
Dyer supposes the céty of Rome to have presented 
in the days of Romulus, or even of Tarquin the Proud. 
However, this claim of considerable. civilization for 
the founders of Rome is made merely for the purpose 
of rendering it probable that they were acquainted 
with the art of writing—a point, let us state, upon 
which the whole argument for credibility'is based. To 
make this probability a certainty, a quotation is ad- 
duced from Cicero, who, in all likelihood, knew less 
about the early history of his country than we do. 
“ But,” says Dr. Dyer, “that letters were known at least 
in the time of Numa appears from more direct testi- 
mony.” ‘This testimony consists of three statements 
from Livy, whom, in this instance, our author finds it 
convenient to follow. He then proceeds: “ //these ac- 
countsare true, no further proofs are wanting that letters 
were known at Rome in the time of the kings.” Not 
being satisfied himself, however, on the point, he goes 
on to “mention a few later instances, which rest not (szc), 
like those just cited, merely on the testimony of his- 
torians, but consist of documents which survived till the 
imperial times, and were then seen by eye-witnesses.” 
These documents were copies of treaties made by the 
Romans during the regal period, and the only eye-wit- 
ness cited is Dionysius of Halikarnassus, whose au- 
thority is estimated by Dr. Dyer himself as follows : 
“His speeches are below contempt ; they are nothing 
but specimens of his art as a professor of rhetoric, and 
pay no regard to time or place or character. His 
historical details are still worse, because they are often 
misleading. His want of sound historical judgement 
is manifest throughout his work, and throws a suspi- 
cion on his whole narrative. Hence, when he differs 
from Livy or Cicero, we should in general reject his 
testimony ; and when he supplies any facts not to be 
found in the Roman authors, we may in most cases 
abandon them without hesitation.” Now, we are not 
disposed to dispute Dr. Dyer’s estimate of Dionysius ; 
but we wish to show the manner in which he deals 
with his authorities. If the above is the true character 
of Dionysius as an historian, the sole authorities left 
for the existence of the art of writing among the early 
Romans are Cicero and Livy, with whose testimony Dr. 
Dyer himself is not satisfied. Taking for granted, how- 
ever, that the point is established by cumulative proof, 
he proceeds to state what use the Romans made ot 
their letters. These, he admits with Livy, were rare 
in the regal period (rare fer ea tempora littere erant); 
nevertheless, he holds that they were sufficiently 
known to be used for annalistic purposes, and endea- 





ing only one path left open for him, came to the con- 





longing with the number who regard them as miraculous. 
He says: “This shifting of the currents of human specu- 
lation—thijs wild transition from one extremity of thought 
to the appetency of its opposite—this spontaneous return 
from the most rigid scepticism to the most facile credulity— 
is not the least curious or significant phenomenon of an age 
which teems with anomalies and is prolific of monsters. 
Surely no human device—no project conceived by human 
forethought and achieved by human agencies—could so 
transpose the weights in the balance of intellect as to pro- 
duce this instantaneous alternation in the movement of the 
scales. It is by no intentional or conscious effort of man 
that we can satisfactorily explain this sudden eclipse of that 
coolly-calculating rationalism which had been so tediously 
acquired and so fondly regarded as constituting the noontide 
glory of the nineteenth century. We detect the finger of 
Gop—the manifest intervention of Providence in the crisis 
of humanity—the evident commencement of a new era, and 
the approaching overthrow of the exclusive claims of 
science. We are not of the number of those who refer 
every phenomenon in nature and every event in history 
to the direct and immediate interposition of Deity— 
we are fully cognizant of both the physical and meta- 
physical incongruities involved in such a compen- 
dious theory. We are usually disposed to recognize the 
uniform action of natural law, and the regular operation of 
those secondary causes according to which the will of 
heaven is accomplished through the instrumentality of cre- 
ated agents. But there are times when all ordinary laws 
which human intelligence has been able to detect are com- 
pletely at fault, and when we are compelled to recognize the 
more imminent and direct action of Providence. And the 
anomalies around us in the present day are such as to sug- 
gest the belief that the advancing revolution of sentiment 
and intelligence results rather from the divine wisdom which 
confounds the purposes of man than from any deliberate 
designs of human imagination.” So that upon the ground 
offered either one or the other of two miracles has been per- 
formed—“ the finger of Gop” has, for one example, either 
turned over a table 7” fact, or has, by special interposition, 
so confused, so thrown out of balance, the brains of hun- 


clusion that necessity has no laws, and submitted. 
His book is an attempt to restore credibility to those 
portions of Roman history which have been deprived 
of it by Niebuhr, Mommsen, and others. We would 
now enquire how far this attempt has been successful. 

The most important part of Dr. Dyer’s work is the 
prefatory dissertation, inasmuch as it is upon the va- 
lidity of the arguments contained in it that the credi- 
bility of the statements made in the subsequent his- 
tory depends. If we can show that the former are 
baseless, we may save ourselves the trouble of dis- 
cussing the latter in detail. And this we think we can 
do on the testimony of the author himself, who in many 
places, after having labored hard to prove an impor- 
tant point, essential to some vital theory, invalidates it 
completely by a subsequent admission. Indeed, hav- 
ing made up his mind to show the truth of the older 
and still generally current account of the rise of Rome, 
he uses facts in the most arbitrary manner, making 
them support at one time one argument and at another 
its opposite. 

There is one point in early Roman history that 
hitherto we had always thought we were sure about, 
viz.: that Rome was not built in a day. Dr. Dyer, 
however, is of a different opinion; he says: “ The 
mere fact of building a city implies a very considerable 
degree of civilization. Not to mention architectural 
art, it implies agriculture and trade, laws and the re- 
quisite intelligence for civil and political government” 
(p. 10). If he had paid that deference to Livy which 
one would suppose due to “a highly judicious, not to 
say sceptical, writer ” (p. 89), he would have hesitated 
to make such a statement in the face of words like 
these: “ Rebus divinis rite perpetratis, vocataque ad 
concilium multitudine, qua coalescere in populi unius 
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vors to get over the difficulty suggested by the fact 
that the lapse of years was marked by nails driven into 
the wall of the Capitoline temple. 

The chief contemporary records of early Roman 
history were, according to Dr. Dyer, the Annales 
Maximi, kept, if we’ may rely on the authority of 
Cicero, by the Pontifex Maximus, “ab initio rerum 
Romanarum usque ad P. Mucium,” and the Com- 
mentarii Pontificum, kept by the college of Pontiffs. 
On the former of these he lays great stress and 
devotes many pages to a discussion of their charac- 
ter, and of the question whether they survived the 
Gallic conflagration, in which, according to Livy, the 
greater part of the early records perished (¢ncensd 
urbe pleraque interiere). On the showing of Cicero 
himself, the Annales Maximi could not have been 
kept from the beginning of the Roman state, for he 
tells us expressly that the office of Pontifex Maximus 
was not instituted till the reign of Numa. Supposing, 
however, that they did begin to be written at an early 
period, say in the reign ot Numa, and that they were 
kept without interruption up to the year B.c. 390, we 
have a right to demand good evidence of their having 
survived the catastrophe of that year. That they are 
not even once mentioned, either by Livy or Diony- 
sius, is a very suspicious circumstance, seeing that 
these are the chief sources from which we draw what 
we know of early Roman history. The manner in 
which Dr. Dyer tries to get over this difficulty is by 
producing passages from Livy, which he says could 
have reference to no other documents than the Aznales 
Maximi. These passages are not numerous ; they con- 
tain nothing more definite, relating to annals, than “Zam 
veteres annales,’ and “exoleta vetustate annalium 
exempla ;” and they every one of them admit of a 
different explanation from that given by Dr. Dyer. 
An unprejudiced judgement will see that they point 
to a conclusion directly opposite to that which he 





endeavors to draw from them. Even if one were dis- 
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posed to admit that, in the given cases, Livy was | Cuding the a ischaaite we are, perhaps, justi- 
referring to the Aznales Maeind the fact that not one | fied in thinking that, with one another’s assistance, 


of the events in question occurred so long previous to | 
the burning of the city as to preclude the possibility 
of its having been recorded with perfect accuracy from 
memory by the pontiffs or pontiff who witnessed the 
catastrophe and attempted to restore the lost annals 
after it, should make us hesitate before accepting as 
an undoubted fact the preservation till imperial times 
It might be worth 
whiie to quote one or two of Dr. Dyer’s arguments ;. 


of the annals of regal Rome. 


tacy are sufliciently curious. He says (pp. 24, 25): 
“Tae following instance (from Lib. xxviii.) we take to ne still more 
ecisive. The story is this: C. Valerius Flaccus, having obtained the 

office of Flamen Dialis, insisted on an ancient right attached to that 

priesthood of entering the Senate. But the Pretor, L. Licinius, ejected 
him, affirming that the law was not to be determined by examples that 
had become obsolete through the high antiquity of the annais which con- 
tained them—“ non exoletis vetustate annalium exemplis stare jus voluit ” 

—but by recent usage and custom; and that no Flamen Dialis had en- 

joyed the right in the memory of their fathers or grandfathers. Now, this 

dispute occurred in the consulship of Q. Fulvius Flaccus in B.c. 209. 

Fabius and Cincius, the first literary Roman annalists, only flourished 

(sic) about this time. Licinius, therefore, could not possibly have been 

alluding to their annals, since those which he cites must have been at 

least a century older, going back beyond his grandfather. 

“Tt is true that this example cannot be made, by strict deisenatatons 
to carry us up beyond the Gallic conflagration ; but it reaches demonstra- 
bly to within eighty years of it (!). 3ut, by any fair and candid 
interpretation, the words of Licinius carry us up a century or two higher ; 
for it is not customary to speak of records only a hundred years old as 
quite obsolete and out of date on account of their antiquity.” 


Now, we have to remark, in the first place, that 
annals not dating from before the Gallic conflagration 
might have been a hundred and eighty years old in 
B.C. 209, and therefore might very well have. been 
spoken of as exoleté vetustate by persons who, as is 
apparent, were averse to holding valid any precedent 
more ancient than the memories of their grandfathers. 
In the second place, few grandfathers’ memories ex- 
tend to anything like a hundred years, and therefore 
Dr. Dyer’s remark that “Licinius ... could not pos- 
sibly have been alluding to their [ Fabius’ and Cincius’] 
annals, since those which he cites must have been at 
least a century older, going back beyond his grand- 
father,’ is simply absurd, and shows how desperate 
must be the case which requires such support. 

Our author’s next argument is, if possible, still more 
unfortunate (pp. 25, 26): 

“ But the previous passage respecting Cornelius Cossus carries us cer- 


tainly higher than the Gallic conflagration. According to Livy and the 
authorities which he followed, Cossus, being then a military tribune, but 


not ¢-\#’ari potestate, placed the second Opima Spolia in the temple of 


Jupiter Feretr'us in the year B.c. 437. But when Augustus Czsar in- 
spected that temple, previously to rebuilding it, he found therein a linen 
doublet, having on it an inscription respecting the spoils, in which Cossus 
was styled ‘consul.’ In a later edition of his book, Livy deferred to the 
imperial critic, though not with a very good grace. Augustus had, indeed, 
asort of personal interest in the question. In his fourth consulship M. 
Crassus slew, with his own hand, Deldo, king of the Bastarna. But, 
though Crassus on this occasion commanded the Roman army, Augustus 
allowed him not (séc) the honor of the Opima Spolia, aileging that the 
victory belonged to himself as consul, having been achieved under his 
auspices; against which decision the inscription on the doublet would 
have been a standing protest, if proof could have been drawn from it that 
Spolia Opima might be claimed by a subordinate officer. 

“ But this by the way. For our purpose the material point is, that an 
inscription in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, forty-eight years before the 
Gallic conflagration, had been preserved down to imperial times. It ap- 
pears further that there were Annals and Libri Magistratuum, quoted by 
Licinius Macer, from which it appeared, in contradiction of the assertion 
of Augustus, that Cossus did not become consul till nine years later, or in 
B.c. 428. These annals must undoubtedly have been contemporary, as 
may be inferred both from the way in which Livy characterizes them— 
“‘tam veteres annales”—and from the consideration that he would not 
have been so silly as to appeal against the authority of a contemporary 
document to annals which were compiled a couple of centuries Jater.” 


We have quoted this passage in full, lest any one 
should suppose we were misrepresenting our author, 
and gratuitously attributing to him absurd reasoning. 
The inscription discovered by Augustus he holds to have 
been genuine, inasmuch as he speaks of its existence as 
a “ material point ;” at the same time he considers the 
annals from which an account conflicting with the con- 
tents of it on a very important point was drawn as 
“undoubtedly contemporary.” How he reconciles 


these two statements we cannot imagine ; but had we 
to account for the discrepancy between the annals and 
the inscription, we should suggest the following me- 


thod: The inscription on the doubtlet was forged by 


Augustus, to justify his own conduct in depriving 
Crassus of the honor of placing the Spolia Opima in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, an honor which, accord- 
ing to the annals, might belong to a subordinate offi- 
r. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the annals 
were contemporary, or that they were written before 
the Gallic conflagration. An event that happened only 
forty-eight years before that event might surely be re- 
We have 
seen that Dr. Dyer thinks a grandfather’s memory may 
Indeed, though he 
thinks that the pontiffs could not have restored the 
Annales Maximi, he is quite willing to admit that they 

might have restored the much more voluminous Com- 
“When we 
consider,” he says, “ that there were five pontiffs, in- 


cer. 


membered, and accurately recorded after it. 


extend back a hundred years. 


mentarii after the building of the city. 


| they might have restored pretty accurately a work 


and also, in those days, when there was no public liter- 
ature, one of their chief amusements, and must conse- 
quently have remained pretty deeply impressed upon 
their memory” (pp. 28, 29). Now, we ask whether, 
after this, he is justified in affirming that any records 
made previously to the Gallic conflagration survived 
that event? We think that all his arguments go to 
confirm, instead of to invalidate, the statement of 
Schwegler, that “internal as well as external evidence 
makes it probable that the genuine annals of the pon- 
tiffs do not reach beyond the Gallic conflagration, and 
still less into the regal period.” 


NVORWOOD.* 

URING its serial publication in the elegant 

journal wherein Mr. Beecher “ seems to fit more 
naturally than anywhere else,” we resolutely refrained 
from reading the ripest fruit of his matured genius. 
We remembered too vividly the disagreeable expe- 
riences of our early youth—the unutterable agony of 
suspense for the whole dreadful week, during which 
the hapless heroine was left defenceless in the hands 
of the robber chief, or the unlucky hero, overpowered 
by numbers and hurled from the battlements of the 
castle, was falling headlong to destruction on the rocks 
a thousand feet below. To be sure, we had a moral 
certainty that the next number would come to the 
rescue by interposing an opportune cactus in the way 
of the tumbling Cospetto, whereby he would gain 
access to a cave in the face of the cliff and thence 
penetrate to the dungeons of the castle just in time to 
deliver the lovely and shrieking Marionette from the 
foul grasp of her ruffian persecutor. But nevertheless 
one could not help feeling unpleasantly all the same ; 
the tree #zzght break, you know, or the viscount wight 
lose his way in the labyrinths of the robber cave, or 
the caitiff knight mzgh¢ get impatient and decline to 
wait the arrival of the gallant youth before accomplish- 
ing his nefarious purpose. The thing, though im- 
probable, was not unprecedented. Once or twice, we 
remembered, some literary wolf in sheep’s clothing had 
eluded even Mr. Bonner’s vigilance, and, beginning with 
the most innocent and harmless commonplaces of ro- 
mance, had ended with remorseless havoc of heroesand 
heroines. Our confidence in authors, thus shaken, 
was not likely to be restored in this instance by what 
we recalled of Mr. Beecher’s sanguinary disposition 
in the palmy days of Bleeding Kansas. So we held 
aloof until we could swallow the dose in a single gulp, 
without stopping to think how unpalatable it was— 
that is, if it should be unpalatable, which, however, 
we had no reason to anticipate, for the entire country 
press, with singular unanimity, was rapturous in its 
praise, while metropolitan dailies grew ecstatic in 
approval. Epithets were showered upon it with 
almost reckless profusion, and the dictionary ran- 
sacked with an extravagance which only an extreme 
degree of enthusiasm could justify. Beautiful indeed 
was this agreement of the critics! From those dis- 
criminating and impartial endorsements wherewith 
publishers are in the habit of enlivening and adorning 
their announcements we learned that Vorwood was 
almost everything that was delightful: that it was 
“irresistibly humorous, bubbling over with fun, racy, 
and signally successful ;” that it was “enjoyable, 
exquisite ;” that it was “pure, healthful, bracing ;” 
that it was “natural ;” that it was “witty and wise ;” 
that it was “odd,” yet “charming, genial, kindly ;” 
“tender and genuine,” yet “good and healthful ;” 
“vivid,” “entertaining, and quaint;” ‘sparkling, 
brilliant, profound ”’—finally, that it was “one of the 
best books of the day.” Beside all this, our already 
lofty expectation was fortified by another appreciative 
reviewer with the vague but comforting assurance 
that “what Whittier’s Szow-Bound is in poetry 
Beecher’s Vorwood is in prose.” To be sure, this 
last endorsement is subject to the disadvantage that 
you might not think Whittier’s Szow-Bound was very 
much in poetry, and that Beecher’s Norwood would 
therefore suffer by comparison. But the prospect was 
sufficiently encouraging, and we opened the book with 
the most gorgeous anticipations. 

We have read it through, all of its 549 large 12mo 
pages, and we lay it down with the same feeling of 
solemn rapture that Rose Wentworth experienced in 
looking at the sunset. To read through any novel 
nowadays of 549 large 12mo pages is surely an achieve- 
ment to be prond of; sian to read through a novel so 
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which must have been one of their chief employments, | 








) Beecher’s style, and those who admire 


very long, so apparently interminable, and so amazingly 
dull as we are reluctantly constrained to consider 
Norwood to be, is a real triumph of endurance. We 
are divided between respectful wonder at the extent 
of our own patience, astonishment at the author’s 
power of lasting, and admiration of Mr. Bonner’s sub- 
lime faith. Yet the book with all its faults proves 
anew Mr. Beecher’s great originality ; for certainly no 
other man living as smart as that reverend gentleman 
undeniably is could by any possibility have written so 
poor anovel. In fact, his book would have been bet- 
ter if he had been less smart or less con vinced of his 
smartness. As it is, the only prominent character 
in it, the only character that one remembers, is the 
ubiquitous Mr. Beecher. There is a plethora of Mr. 
Beecher, a superabundance of Plymouth Church, that 
to any but the author’s most ardent worsh ippers is apt 
to become monotonous. One cannot help feeling that 
the crowd of personages who sprawl helplessly through 
his pages are simply more or less transparent excuses 
for the revelation of Mr. Beecher’s humanity, Mr. 
Beecher’s humor, Mr. Beecher’s quaintness, Mr. 
Beecher’s morality. He has no dramatic power; his 
characters do not live before us, do not stand out from 
his canvas with the distinctness of individuality. 
They move with a galvanized vitality, and talk with 
the charming precision and naturalness of a clairvoy- 
ant; or rather they do not talk at all. They preach 
sermons at one another more or less long, but all 
about equally tedious. Dr. Wentworth preaches when 
he thinks he is talking philosophy; Barton Cathcart 
preaches when he fancies he is making love. It is 
here that Mr. Beecher’s want of art is most disagree- 
ably evident. His lack of creative power, or rather 
his deficiency in that highest form of creative power 
which can sustain as well as conceive, reduces him to 
the necessity of telling us what his characters are, in- 
stead of allowing them to tell us themselves. All his 
pictures are carefully labelled, This is a man, or This 
is a woman, to prevent the possibility of mistake. 
Perhaps Mr. Beecher calculated well the intelligence 
of his audience, but the average novel reader would find 
it pleasanter, we imagine, to dispense with the labels, 
especially where they are untrue, and when their un- 
truth is so emphasized and made patent by their pres- 
ence. If Mr. Beecher were content to set his walk- 
ing dolls in motion without so constantly and so 
triumphantly calling our atiention to the fact that 
they do walk, and that they are all alive—all alive, oh ! 
some of his readers might be careless enough to mis- 
take spasmodic activity for the grace and freedom of 
actual vitality; but these reiterated endorsements of 
the showman are a challenge to one’s perspicacity 
which rarely results to the author’s advantage. The 
story, too, is about as clumsily managed as it could 
possibly be, and the greatest care taken to weed it of 
any little interest it might have intrinsically possessed. 
The feelings of the reader are constantly outraged by 
stupid digressions to afford an opportunity for the dis- 
play of those metaphysical gymnastics and ethical 
tumblings in which Mr. Beecher delights, but which 
are less likely to please his secular readers than his 
Plymouth congregation. There is, too, a sanguinary 
recklessness of propriety in the way the best people 
are killed off or crossed in love that is simply revolt- 
ing to the practised novel reader. As Rose Went- 
worth is avowedly the heroine, and consequently the 
desirable Jarti of the story, one would rather see 
her married to either Esel or Heywood, who have 
at least spirit enough to ask for what they wanted, 
than to owlish Barton Cathcart, who is silly enough 
to trust to the cold charity and careless charge of a 
letter the one declaration of all others that needs 
to be enforced with all the passionate eloquence of 
eye and tongue and presence. Yet, on the other hand, 
perhaps we should rather felicitate the author on the 
humanity which spared two such good fellows the 
misery of being yoked to a young lady whose chief 
object in life seems to be to smile softly, and to have 
deep inner consciousnesses, and to go into solemn rap- 
tures on slight provocation, and to know everything 
that she needn’t know and nothing that she shopld. 
On the whole, we think it rather fortunate for Esel 
and Heywood that they get off as easily as they do 
and Cathcart only escapes our sympathy by being such 
an extremely uninteresting prig. The best character 
in the book is Tommy Taft, not in conception so much 
as in execution. Mr. Beecher’s conceptions are often 
good, but he lacks the knack of artistic developement. 
Hiram Beers and Agate Bissell and Deacon Marble 
are graphic sketches, but they are only sketches 
which gain much of their interest from the poverty 
and commonplace around them. Of the style it is 
needless to say, anything; everybody knows Mr. 
it will not dis- 
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like Merwood on that score. There is abundance | prototype of the modern Abolitionist. The parallel 
of fine writing of the sort that Ze Ledger loves and | 


that critics silently endure, and here and there are | 


scattered felicities of phrase and thought that might | 
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is singularly complete. We find in him the same 
union of virtues and errors which has been revived in 
our own country and time, and which then, as now, 


suit Mr. Johnson’s counsel in a twaddling Senate. | made him the most unreservedly admired and the 


But, in spite of 7ke Church Union, we must protest 
against Mr. Beecher’s grammar. “ Bestrid” may be 
New Englandish, but it isn’t English; but if Mr. 
Beecher’s ministers can be so murderous as to say | 
“they do not know as that,” what can we expect of| 
his laymen ? 

To sum up, our conviction is that Vorwood would 
be all our fancy, fired by enthusiastic reviewers, 
painted it but for these deficiencies—lack of character, 
of dialogueandof plot. As these aresometimes deemed 
to constitute a novel of ordinary excellence, we must 
defer setting the last fruits of Mr. Beecher’s versatile 
genius on the same shelf with Thackeray and Dickens 
and Scott. If any other than Mr. Beecher were the 
author, we should deplore the waste of valuable time 
in writing, as we do in reading, it. But perhaps the 
time employed in its composition may have been as 
profitably spent as it would have been in playing court 
jester before the throne of the King of Kings. 








LAS CASAS* 

TANDING out in bold relief from the dark array 

of worldliness and crime alleged against the 
Church of Rome at the era of the Reformation, and of 
the base passions which actuated the European con- 
querors of the New World, are the pious singleness 
of purpose and heroic self-devotion with which Roman 
priests addressed themselves to the salvation of 
the American savages. Mr. Parkman is recording, in 
a series of historical volumes more fascinating than 
romances, the noble labors of the French Jesuits 
among the fierce aborigines of New France and the 
great West, while Mr. Helps has detached from his 
larger narration of Zhe Spanish Conquest in America 
that large portion of the history of the time in which 
Las Casas was the principal actor. This service is a 
great one, for no one can have read the exploits of 
Cortez and Pizarro without regret that it has hitherto 
been impossible to follow in our own language the 
career of a man so prominent in that eventful scene, 
and the only one whose efforts were effectual to re- 
strain the conquerors’ barbarity and lust for gold. 
Mr. Helps sets before us with clearness and enthusi- 
asm the noble deeds of this beneficent anachronism. 
“T think,” he says, “it is more than the natural preju- 
dice of a writer for his hero that inclines me to look 
upon him as one of the most remarkable personages 
that has ever appeared in history,”—and he proceeds 








to justify this estimate by citing, in addition to his 
position as the greatest of philanthropists, his diverse 
eminence as historian, man of letters, colonist, mis- 
sionary, theologian, ruler in the Church, man of busi- 
ness, observer of natural history and science. Las 
Casas was, in fact, morally far in advance of his 
generation. As we found it necessary to point out, 
when following the missionary labors of the French 
priests among the Canadian barbarians—to the great 
displeasure of some of our Roman Catholic contem- 
poraries,—it is in their superstitions, at which one 
can scarce refrain from smiling, however he may rev- 
erence their pious heroism, that we must often seek 
the power which sustained the good Jesuits in the 
midst of dangers and tortures. For Las Casas, how- 
ever, we must accept in its largest sense his biogra- 
pher’s conclusion that “in an age eminently super- 
stitious he was entirely devoid of superstition,” and 
we are at a loss to reconcile his constant common- 
sense, his knowledge of men and dexterity in man- 
aging them—in fine, his worldly wisdom—with the 
characteristic enthusiasm and impracticability of the 
reformer, which he had to the fullest extent. We 
shall not. attempt to follow out his career in detail, 
partly because we cannot now afford the space requi- 
site to do so in a measurably satisfactory manner, and 
partly because Mr. Prescott, with such admirable 
succinctness as we could not hope to improve upon, 
has brought within the compass of nine pages an ac- 
count ¢t which omits no important incident recorded in 
Mr. Helps’s volume. The hero of the book, however, 
seems to us to be in few respects more remarkable 
than in that striking manifestation of a moral sense 
centuries beyond his day which justifies us in styling 
him a beneficent anachronism. 

Las Casas—and we mention it with some surprise 
that it has been left for us to do so—was, in fact, the 
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most cordially detested man in the New World. By 
comparison with the condition in which he found the 
Indians, the life of a negro on a Louisiana plantation, 
even as depicted by Mrs. Stowe, was one of elegant 
ease. Among the first exploits which came to his 
knowledge was that of one Juan Bono, who had been 
sent by the authorities at St. Domingo to fetch thither 
Indians from Trinidad, a particularly mild and credu- 
lous tribe. Arrived at the island, Juan explained to 
them that his expedition had come to settle among 
them, and requested that a house, “in the form of a 
bell, and large enough for a hundred persons to live 
in,” might be built for them. The request was willing- 
ly complied with, the Indians meanwhile supplying 
the Spaniards with fish, bread, and fruit. The house 
completed, the Indians, men, women, and children, to 
the number of five hundred, were collected within its 
walls, when the Spaniards presented themselves, 
armed, and demanded their quiet surrender ez masse. 
On their attempt to escape, a horrible massacre en- 
sued, some being captured and bound, but about a 
hundred rallying in one of their own houses, where, 
with the remaining women and children of the tribe, 
they were all burned alive. Their lot in servitude 
was of a piece with this. In Nicaragua, for instance, 
Las Casas records one expedition accompanied by 
four thousand Indians to carry burdens, of whom but 
six returned alive ; while, “ when an Indian was sick 
with weariness and hunger, and unable to proceed, as 
a quick way of getting the chain free from the Indian, 
his head was cut off, and so he was disengaged from 
the gang in which he travelled.” The tasks at which 
they were set, mining and the construction of immense 
works, were far beyond the strength of this race, 
lightly framed and unaccustomed to heavy labor, and 
they died rapidly, being kept at work under the lash 
plied by negroes, whereat “ not one of the Indians said 
a word, or turned his head, for they were all broken 
down by misery.” It need not be added that no 
regard was paid to laws enacted in Spain in the Indi- 
ans’ behalf, or to the requirement of the Church—on 
the score of which only had slavery been permitted— 
that the slaves should receive religious instruction, 
thus making amends to their souls for their bodily 
sufferings. At such a universal system of wrong the 
magnanimous and generous mind of Las Casas 
revolted. Freeing his own slaves, and giving up 
the vepartimiento which he had obtained in Cuba— 
though feeling that they would fall into the hands 
of those less considerate toward them than him- 
self, and probably be worked to death, as indeed 
they were—he began to devote himself, first to the 
mitigation, then the suppression of slavery. Efforts 
among the colonists, all slave-owners, were of course 
futile, some beirg indignant, some merely impress- 
ed by the absurdity of regarding it a sin to make 
the same use of the Indians as they did of beasts. 
Accordingly he procured funds by selling his horse, 
and set out for Spain. Thus, at about the age of thirty 
he commenced those labors which scarcely knew an 
intermission until his death at ninety-two; which kept 
him constantly journeying between Spain and the 
Spanish Main—he crossed the ocean twelve times, 
four times following the Emperor into Germany, often 
in spite of all the drawbacks of poverty—and among 
the islands and the Mexican mountains, encountering 
the bitter denunciations of all the Spanish colonists 
and colonial authorities, regarded askance by his 
friends, menaced with personal violence, and finally 
driven from his bishopric. Only at home did he find 
countenance and support, and there—and there is real 
comfort in finding something in that Spanish court 
that can be praised—he obtained ample credit and 
cordial seconding from court favorites, church digni- 
taries, cardinals, prime ministers, the sovereigns them- 
selves. Notably was this the case with Cardinal 














Ximenes and with Charles V., who was his firm friend 
through life, and in his retirement at San Yuste, urg- 
ing his cause upon the attention of Philip II. even 
from his death-bed. The one obstacle in his way at 
court was the Bishop of Burgos, who had charge of 
Indian affairs—* one of those ready, bold, and dexter- 
ous men, with a great reputation for fidelity, who are 
such favorites with princes ”—and with regard to whose 
rapacity of place Mr. Helps finds it necessary to cau- 
tion the student of history that he “will have a bad 
opinion of many Spanish bishops, if he does not dis- 
cover that it is Bishop Fonseca who reappears under 
various designations.” The bishop, however, rarely 
prevented his obtaining what he wanted and returning 





to prosecute his reforms, which were, however, so 
embarrassed by the subordinate officials and governors 
through whom he had to act, and who were in conni- 
vance with his enemies, that he was again forced to 
recross the sea to have his powers replenished. 

But his unreserved self-devotion, his indomitable 
persistency in behalf of an oppressed race, his disre- 
gard of all odium incurred in the furtherance of his 
great reforms—these by no means complete his re- 
semblance to the modern Abolitionist. His whole 
nature was that of the philanthropist and reformer. 
As is inevitable, the good he effected was partly due 
to, partly overlaid and sullied by, the errors that come 
of uncurbed earnestness—imprudence, combativeness, 
impatience of opposition, immoderate vehemence, and 
violent measures toward whatever withstood his 
schemes. As to the accuracy of his representations 
there is a discrepancy of opinion. Mr. Helps claims 
for his writings that he “may be thoroughly trusted 
whenever he is speaking of things of which he has 
competent knowledge ;” whereas Mr. Prescott, though 
fully according his integrity, pronounced that, “to 
produce a more striking effect, he has lent a willing 
ear to every tale of violence and rapine, and magni- 
fied the amount to a degree which borders on_ the 
ridiculous.” To this cause is largely to be attributed 
the resentment felt toward him by those of whom he 
wrote. Not only these, but the officers of the best 
reputation and even his colaborers, to use Mr. Pres- 
cott’s words, charged him “ with an arrogant, unchar- 
itable temper, which deluded his judgement and 
vented itself in unwarrantable crimination against 
such as resisted his projects or differed from him in 
opinion.” To return to Mr. Helps, he tells us that 
the hatred toward his hero, throughout the New 
World, “amounted to a passion,” insomuch that the 
people of Chiapa, when he was made bishop, received 
letters of condolence at being burdened with “that 
devil who has come to you for a bishop” and “such 
a scourge as that Antichrist.” Even the Auditor to 
whom appeal was hadon one occasion when the bishop 
had made a wholesale excommunication of all in his 
flock who persisted in holding slaves, and who seems to 
have been byno means antagonistic to him, was obliged 
to urge his departure as an essential preliminary to 
establishing the obnoxious laws. “ Your lordship well 
knows,” he said, “that . . . one of the reasons 
that has made these laws hateful in the Indies has 
been the fact of your having'a hand in them. The 
conquerors consider your lordship as so prejudiced 
against them, that they believe that what you do in 
favor of the natives is not so much from love of the 
Indians as from hatred of the Spaniards.” In aword, 
his constitutional antipathy to moderate counsels, and 
his conviction that prudence and caution were simply 
indifference and lack of principle, brought him into 
much the same favor in which Mr. Phillips or Mr. 
Greeley was held half-a-dozen years ago in South 
Carolina, and, finding his peaceful residence at Chiapa 
about as possible as they would have done in the slave 
states, he returned to Spain, when seventy-three years 
old, to employ his tongue and pen at court in advanc- 
ing the cause which his personal presence only 
retarded. But of all the resemblances to which we 
have referred between the original abolitionist and his 
modern successors, the most striking is his willingness 
to do to one race a most grievous wrong by way of 
mitigating the condition of that other which had enlisted 
his sympathies. It was in order to bring about the 
liberation of the Indians that he counselled and 
effected that importation of negroes which has 
remained the gravest charge brought against his 
memory. There is very much to be said in his behalf 
—that the scheme was originated before his day by 
wise and benevolent persons who expected it to lessen 
the amount of suffering ; that he considered the robust 
negro capable of enduring the severe toilin that ener- 
vating climate under which the frail and effeminate 
Indians died by hundreds ; that when, in his old age, 
he looked back upon the operation of the plan, he 
repented bitterly having given, to use his own words, 
“advice [which], after he had apprehended the nature 
of the thing, he would not have given for all he had in 
the world ;” to which Mr. Helps adds the further 
apology, that his scheme contained provisions in 
behalf of the negro that were neglected in practice ; 
beside all which is the further consideration that he 
labored to relieve the higher race at the cost of the 
lower, not, like his modern followers, to reverse the 


order of nature and promote the lower race over the 
higher, and that their own. 


Las Casas was, in fine, a great and noble man, 











whose infirmities of judgement and temper were those 
almost inseparable from the only kind of temperament 
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fitted to succeed in the work to which he addressed 


himself. And his biographer, though he writes so 
lovingly and gently of his hero as sometimes to create 
the impression, not that anything has been suppressed, 


but that much has been regarded with extreme len- | 
iency, still in the main inspires the reader with his | 


own enthusiasm and admiration. The book is a very | 
charming one, and both as a specimen of elegant 
simplicity and easy clearness in narration, and of, 
dainty manufacture, it is thoroughly a model. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 

HE OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET. After the Ger- 

man of E. Marlitt. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadel: | 
phia: F B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.—A more charming story, 
or one which, having once commenced it, seemed more diffi- 
cult to leave, we have not met with for many a day. The 
abstruse and often incomprehensible theories with which 
German novels are so frequently burdened find no place in 


these pages, nor are they crowded with any strange philo- | 
sophical speculations. Nature, its outward form and beauty ; | 


life, its quiet enjoyments, its cruel injustices and bitter 
dissensions ; man, and the heart of man, the author has 
thoroughly studied ; and the strongly-marked characters— 
few in number but all of importance to the narrative—stand 
out before us as complete human beings, their faults and 
their perfections skilfully laid bare, their motives and their 
actions clearly defined. 

The scene of the story is laid in the little town of X 
where the quiet to which its inhabitants had been accustomed 
is suddenly disturbed by the arrival of a celebrated juggler, 
whose very beautiful wife is accidentally killed through the 
stupidity of a person engaged in their performance. Great 
sympathy is felt for the unhappy husband, and his little 
motherless child is at once adopted by a wealthy and benev- 
olent merchant named Hellwig, who, on a cold November | 
night, brings the little “Fay ” home to his dwelling, Frau 
Hellwig, his austere and strictly pious helpmate, refuses to 
receive “the child of a lost creature overtaken in her 





iniquity by the visible wrath of the Lord ;” but the husband | 


asserts his authority, and Fay is established in the house, 
where she is hated and, of course, ill-treated by all the in- 
mates except Hellwig, who begins to love her like a daugh- | 
ter, and the old servant Heinrich, who feels the greatest | 
compassion for the little stranger. Fay pursues her studies | 
with little Nathaniel Hellwig, a small imp who inherits his | 
mother’s selfishness and hard-heartedness, and everything | 
goes on with tolerable smoothness until the death of the 


worthy master, who leaves Fay to the guardianship of his | 
eldest son, John. Hellwig had promised the juggler that 


the child should never know the nature of her parents’ | 
calling, and the secret of her mother’s death had been | 
carefully preserved from Fay during his life. After his | 
departure, however, Nathaniel tells her the whole story, 
and the scene which takes place on the occasion and; 
the subsequent visit of the orphan to her mother’s grave | 
are touching in the extreme. On her return from the | 
churchyard Fay has a stormy encounter with Frau Hellwig 
and John, who, by his mother’s advice, consigns her to the 
kitchen and suspends her studies at home. This cruel sen- 
tence and the humiliating position to which she is reduced 
cause the strange child to feel a bitter aversion for John, 
which, though he leaves home to study medicine and does | 
not return for nine years, grows with her growth and | 
strengthens with her strength. But her condition is greatly | 
ameliorated by becoming accidentally acquainted with the 
old Mam’selle, the sister of her benefactor, who occupies | 
apartments in a remote part of the house, but, for family | 
reasons, holds no intercourse with the Frau and her chil- | 
dren. The old lady, an accomplished musician, gives Fay | 
instruction in music and other accomplishments, but of 
course this is kept from the knowledge of Frau Hellwig, : 


and the happy communion which these two strange beings | 


hold in secret, the active benevolence and loving solicitude 
of the elder, the growing strength and intelligence of the | 
younger, and the small details of their daily life, are in- | 
vested with a degree of interest which none but an author : 
of peculiar taste and sensibility could impart to the narra- 


tive. After an absence of nine years John, now arrived at 
the dignity of being called Professor, revisits his home, and | 
the family circle is further increased by the presence of a 


beautiful widow—a cousin of the Hellwigs, whose little 


child is an invalid, and under the care of the Professor. The | 


fair Adele designs, with the mother’s consent, to become 


John’s wife, and her ingenious subterfuges and transparent , 


artifices are well conceived and admirably described. 

But the power and ability of the author are not fully called 
forth until a later period of the story. In the terrible con- 
flicts between love and pride by which both man and 
woman are equally, though from different causes, torn, the , 
contrast between man’s fierce struggles and the inner work- | 
ings of the woman’s spirit, strong by nature and strength- | 
ened by adversity, are drawn with nice discrimination, and | 
display on the part of the writer a freshness and vigor of | 
thought sometimes uttered with fierceness, but never exag- | 
gerated or unreal. The old Mam’selle’s story, condensed 
in the form of a journal, would suffice for a novel in itself. 
It is excellently well told, but to extract any portion of it | 


would only spoil the whole for the reader, whose interest | 


we desire to awaken but not to destroy. In the room 
which John had appropriated to himself as his study the 
poor child whom he had consigned to servitude read this | 
journal. It contained a record of crime which would crush 
him in his pride and produce fearful evidence of wrong 
committed by his family. 


| What prevented her from leaving the little grey box with its terrible con- 
tents there upon the writing-table? He would enter and sit down unsuspect- 
ingly, in the pleasant ivy-hung room. With his mind full of his work he 
would take up the pen to go on with the manuscript before him. Sud- 
denly he would see the strange little box, would raise the cover, take out 
the book, and read—read till the blood should forsake his cheek and the 
light of the still, grey eyes grow dim under the load of the terrible dis- 
covery. His proud self-confidence would be gone for ever. In secret he 
must bear the burden of his disgrace. ‘The comfort that he takes in his 
luxurious surroundings is stolen joy; when he thinks of his respectable 
name, there is an ugly blot upon it—his peace of mind is fled—destroyed 
for all time ! 
“‘ Box and book fell to the ground, and the hot tears streamed over the 
girl’s cheeks. No! a thousand times rather die than do him this injury. 
Were the lips from which those last words came gaspingly the same from 
! which, within these four walls, so short a time before, the words had pro- 
' ceeded— I know that I should feel no pity for any misfortune that might 
happen to him, and if by only raising my finger I could do him a kindness, 

i I should never do it’? Was it really the old, wild hate which forced the 
| tears from her eyes and filled her heart with woe at the thought of his 
possible suffering? Was the sudden glow with which she conjured up his 
| well-knit, powerful figure before her mental vision, aversion? and had the 








blissful conviction that she was destined to guard him from an annihilating 
blow any connection with the hateful desire for revenge? Hate, aversion, 
| and the wish for revenge—they were all extinguished in her soul ! On she 
| was drifting, rudderless. She staggered and covered her face with her 
hands. ‘The mysterious struggle within her was made clear to her now— 
not by the light of a heavenly ray revealing a sunny landscape before un- 
suspected, but by a lurid flash of lightning showing her the abyss before 
, her, upon whose brink she was tottering.” 


| The means by which John subsequently becomes possessed 
’ 


of the fatal journal, and the opportune arrival of the noble 
relative, are very adroitly managed ; but the minor details, 
though carefully managed, are of course subservient to the 
great end and purpose of the story, in which the author is 
at once true to nature and to the art which nature owns. 


Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. By C. M. 
Brame. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1868. 
—As we trace the workings of that noble spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing charity by which the Sisters of Mercy are actuated, 
and note the simple records of their pious lives, we cannot 
help feeling that there must be much in their experience 
, from which wholesome lessons might be gleaned ; and we 
| are, therefore, not surprised to find in the very interesting 

little sketches which fill the present volume instances of 
_ Christian love, heroic virtue, and patient endurance, together 
with frightful examples of crime and wrong-doing, and 
the sad ‘but inevitable consequence of sin. The laudable 
purpose with which these short narratives are written would 
; alone suffice to render their literary merits exempt from 
criticism, but it is fair to say that no fine writing is attempt- 
ed; the stories are told with touching simplicity, and with 
an earnest endeavor to help and warn mankind. They deal 
| chiefly with the dark side of human nature, and are designed 
; as the pious Boyle once said—“ to teach, like the sun- 
| dial, not only by their light, but by their shadows.” In 
The Cross and the Crown there breathes the true spirit of 
| religion which enables us to support the trials of life and 
to meet death without flinching ; ; and Zhe Besetting Sin is 
| calculated to do better service in the cause of temperance 
| than the combined efforts of many lecturers on the subject. 
| In the first sketch some exception may be taken to the de- 
| scription of manners and habits among the higher classes in 
| England, with which the writer is evidently unacquainted, 
, but the moral of the story is not thereby impaired. 


The Elements of Philosophy and Hygiene: A Text-Book 
' for Educational Institutions. By Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S., and William Fay Youmans, M.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The joint authorship of this volume is | 
| explained by Professor Youmans in the preface. His friend | 
, and teacher, Professor Huxley, had been for some time pre- | 
paring an elementary work on physiology, and, it having | 
| being suggested to him that its republication in this country | 
might be desirable, he confided the early sheets of the work | 
to Professor Youmans, with the privilege to make such ad- 
ditions of matter and modifications of form as might be 
| thought proper to adapt it to the circumstances and require- 
‘ments of American education. The result has been emi- 
‘nently satisfactory, for, bearing in mind its special object, | 
we could hardly expect to see a more concise, clear, and 
finished treatise on the subjects of which it treats. The 
work has had the advantage of being supervised in its pas- 
| sage through the press by Dr. E. L. Youmans, brother of 
one of the authors, as also, in the latter portions, of the aid 
of Dr. William A. Hammond. The illustrations are re- 
markable for clearness and accuracy. 


| Five Hundred Pounds Reward: A Novel. By a Barrister. 
Harper & Brothers.—An uncommonly bad selection for 
the Harpers, whose reprints are usually chosen with singu- | 
lar tact and accuracy of judgement. A young lady, whois a | 
ward i in chancery, is ill-treated by her provisional trustee, a 
‘retired admiral, and runs away. He is afraid to make é/air- 
, cissement about it because he has used money during the girl’s 
minority which should have been expended only for her bene- 
fit, and so he offers £500 reward for her in the columns of 
| The Times. This paradoxical absurdity furnishes the ground- 
work of a story whose only merit consists in the correctness | 
| with which the legal technicalities are explained and worked 
‘out. The author may be. still waiting for his briefs, but he 








, Will certainly make a better lawyer than a novelist. 








|there ought to be the largest encouragement. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-book bof Facts itt 
Science and Art for 1868. Edited by Samuel Kneeland, A.M, 
M.D., etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—This is one of a 
series of annuals distinguished for excellence of plan and 
faultiness of execution. We reviewed the volume for 1867 
at some length, and have little to say of the present one 
except that it exhibits considerable deterioration in most 
respects from the standard of its predecessor. While it 
contains much that is undeniably useful, it lacks classifica- 
tion, completeness, precision, and, in short, nearly all the 
recommendations essential to give works of its class solid 


| reputation or permanent value. 





TABLE-TALK. 

HE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

—formerly the Free Academy—has for some weeks 
been the subject of a good deal of scrutiny on account of 
its application to the Legislature for authority to raise and 
expend in new buildings the sum of half-a-million dollars. 
On the one hand it is alleged by those who oppose the 
scheme that the College is an expensive failure, having 
been transformed from what might have been an excellent 
high-school into a pinchbeck imitation of Yale and Har- 
vard ; that the masses, for whose benefit it is intended, 
care very little about it, and that its students are largely 
made up from those whose parents could afford to send 
them to the standard colleges; that the graduating classes 
for the last four years have numbered respectively but 28, 
25, 30, and 31, and that these small numbers are attributa- 
ble to the discouragement of students, who become con- 
vinced of the uselessness of the course, in illustration of 
which it is mentioned that the class which graduates next 
summer entered with 356 members, which became reduced 
to 135 in the Freshmen year, 79 in the Sophomore, 44 
in the Junior, and 31 in the Senior—the present—year ; 
that to graduate this small number, a faculty of some 30 
professors and tutors is maintained, and a total expense 
involved of about $3,000 for each graduate. The friends of 
the institution, on the other side, make a strong plea in its 
favor. The scheme they set forth is one distinctly different 
from that of a college. Prof. Doremus states that the 
additions for which money is chiefly needed are a chemical 
laboratory, an observatory, a workshop “ where Mathemat- 
ics and Mechanics may greet each other,” a museum of 
natural history, geology, and mineralogy; beside which, to 
quote from his letter to Zhe Citizen, he says : 

“The department of physics requires practical instruction in the arrange- 
ment and use of galvanic batteries, for telegraphing, electro-plating, and 
so forth. Light, in connection with photographing, terrestrial and stellar 
analysis, and the laws of heat as applied -to warming, ventilation, genera- 
tion of power in the steam-engine—all these things, surely, must not be 
merely taught by words ; but the students must manipulate, as they do 
abroad. We now instruct in drawing and architecture, but under great 
disadvantages. Our growing library, also, needs a fire-proof building.” 
Further, somebody, apparently a graduate or undergradu- 
ate of the College, ina letter correcting some misstatements 
of Zhe Tribune, claims that many of its students are those 
who could not otherwise obtain such education as it affords. 
He sets forth these meritorious features—that, ‘while it 
has only one professor for both.Latin and Greek, French, 
Spanish, and German each have (s7c) a professorial chair, and 
the student may omit the ancient languages altogether if he 
chooses. Its scientific departments occupy a more promi- 
nent position than in almost any other college, and only 
await less cramped quarters to further extend their course. 
And there is a full professorship for the thorough study of 
our good old mother tongue—a department which is found 
nowhere else, I believe, Harvard excepted.” Finally, as 
pornge its most laudable characteristic, he mentions that 

“it has never granted honorary degrees.’ 

The question whether the College i is or is not needed cen- 
tres, it seems to us, upon the question whether it is to be 
; added to the multitudinous “colleges ” already existing, or 
whether it is to be made an institution for technical and 
scientific instruction. ‘There is no doubt, we believe, of 
the fitness in every respect of the instructors, or of the hon- 
est application of the funds. Nevertheless, to repeat our 
often expressed conviction, the establishment of any new 
college is to be regarded as an unmingled calamity. The 
infinitesimal division of endowments, libraries, museums, 
faculties of instruction, students, and whatever else goes to 
make upa college, is the greatest obstacle with which higher 
education has tocontend ; andit cannot be put into creditable 
condition until the hundreds of squalid, scrawny, struggling 
schools that ape collegiate titles and dignities shall give place 
to not more than a dozen. Especially is a large city 
unsuited for a successful institution of the kind, as Colum- 
bia or the University of Pennsylvania may attest. But for 
such instruction as Prof. Doremus would seem to have in 
mind, or for such as that which we recently outlined as 
established in Austria (7he Round Table, No. 155, p. 26} 
Without 
such provision, in fact, our common-school system is but a 
torso. The unsatisfactory condition of our public schools 
is by no means solely due to their own incompleteness, but 
in a greater degree to the absence of any extrinsic appliances 
that shall make them of interest to all. Their full usefal- 
ness can never be attained until, by some means, they shall 
be made the channel for promotion to permanent and cred- 
itable employment. It is in this reason that the strongest 
argument lies for associating them with the government.’ If 
it were once established that meritorious pupils were singled 
out for special education and promotion, in accordance 
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with their individual talents, and that as their merits and 
attainments they would be advanced—boys and girls alike 
—to clerkships, positions in post-offices and custom-houses, 
the departments, arsenals, government offices of every sort 
—if it were seen that at the close of a long course of study 
the youth who must support himself would not, as now, have 
wasted, as he argues, several years in study which might 
have been applied to money-getting—then, not only would 
our schools and public service be thoroughly renovated and 
purged, but the whole plane of our civilization and intelli- 
gence raised. 

If the College of New York is meant to hold such a posi- 
tion to the public schools, no money expended upon it could 
be put to a better use. Weshould favor not only the main- 
tenance, as part of the school-system, of technological schools, 
but of scholarships in colleges and professional schools for 
the education of meritorious pupils, and as a stimulus to all 
—teachers and pupils alike. The present opportunity is 
such as maynot again present itself for examining the whole 
matter and definitely adjusting it, and we hope the appro- 
priation will neither be given without examination nor with- 
held from any motives of misplaced economy. 

THE BLUE-STOCKING CLUB has at length been announced 
as the title chosen by the new association of literary ladies, 
who were understood to be in trouble about a suitable 
designation, and to whom 7%e Zimes offered, unsuccessfully 
it seems; the felicitous one of “ The Pettico(a)terie.” The 
membership, as far as announced, comprises some scores 
of ladies eminent in art, literature, and sister professions, 
including numerous honorary members in all parts of the 
country, the project embracing the idea of a national society 
with its centre in the metropolis. The ladies, we are fur- 
ther given to understand, have determined upon as rigid an 
exclusion of the ruder sex as was imposed by the charming 
community in Zhe Princess. ‘This, of course, they have a 
right to do—much more, perhaps, than we have to question 
the wisdom of the measure. In fact they allege that experi- 
mental clubs of both sexes have failed through the obtrusive 
self-assertion of their male members. But we think this diffi- 
culty might have been obviated by the scheme we suggested 
some months ago, and which, we have understood, has been 
successfully put in practice in various quarters. ‘That is to 
make the club distinctly the property of the ladies, and to 
admit gentlemen in the quality of guests, whereby the fair 


its tributaries—including Western Pennsylvania, Western 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois—and em- 
bracing its aboriginal history, the French and English 
intrigues and wars for its possession, the travels and 
journals of early explorers and missionaries, its early settle- 
ment by the whites, their contests with the Indians, etc. ;” 
also “local histories of states, counties, cities, or particular 
regions, within the geographical range mentioned.” One 
of these is now announced as in active preparation, 4 
History of Athens County, Ohio, and of the Ohio Land Com- 
pany, by Charles M. Walker, which is to be issued in the 
fall of the present year. The maps and other engravings 
are to be reproduced in fac-simile, and briefly, the series 
will in every respect be executed in perfect mechanical 
style. 

Messrs. LEyrpoLpt & HOLt, we are happy to learn, hav- 
ing represented to Baron Tauchnitz the atrocity of the 
translation of Ox the Heights, which we have more than 
once mentioned, have prevailed upon him to issue an en- 
tirely new translation which will soon be offered in this 
country. We refer to the fact not merely on account of the 
importance of having this masterpiece of German fiction 
presented in becoming guise, but lest our previous reference 
to the German issue as “ Leypoldt & Holt’s edition” 
should do injustice to the remarkably high character of 
the translations—and they have been numerous—published 
by that scholarly and fastidious house. 


Messrs. A. RoMAN & Co., of San Francisco, have almost 
completed their arrangements for the establishment of “a 
new and wholly original magazine, Pacific in tone and 
origin,” to be published on the 1st July. Our congratula- 
tions, however, partake somewhat of apprehension when 
we further learn from Zhe News Letter, of the same city, 
that “there are three editors, of the very finest talent, and 
one hundred contributors, positively engaged for this new 
home production.” 

GENERAL BUTLER ought to be the happiest man in 
Washington. Such an opportunity for browbeating, for 
cavilling, for small strokes of irony, and, above all, for making 
himself conspicuous without physical risk, should make him 
the cheeriest of representatives, the jolliest of small lawyers, 
the best contented of ex-generals. But does it never strike 





hosts would retain their due supremacy, and the ruder sex 
feel itself to be in subjection. We fully acknowledge that, 
with the example of innumerable misogynist clubs before 
the eyes of us all, the only appeal is to the magnanimity and 
forgiveness of the ladies. In organizing on the most rigid 
Quaker principles they would but do as they have been 


General Butler as a little odd, not to say sinister, that his 
brother managers of the impeachment should be so ready 
to let him enjoy all the glory of the stupendous farce in 
which he so eagerly accepts the position of leading comic 
actor? Is not vanity getting the better of customary saga- 
city here? After all, there is such a thing as sober second 





done by, but we trust they will convince the ruder sex of 
the stupendous blunder they have been committing all these 
ages, by tolerating them amid the refined surroundings of a 
ladies’ club—if at first merely on stated occasions. 

In spite of the sharp castigation administered by the 
press, the people who disturb audiences at places of public 
amusement by loud talking and laughter not elicited by the 


thought even for a nation, and such a thing as history, in 


Early History of the Valley watered by the Ohio River and | whereas in Germany the laymen and theologians are at feud, 


and the United States “have hardly any means (in spite of 
their many and noble religious institutions) of controlling the 
freaks of a revival preacher, except in the last resort, when 
some rustic crowd of miners and woodmen, maddened by 
what they think bad doctrine and worse practice, rise on the 
saint, and vindicate public morality with a bag of feathers 
and a box of tar.” Such is Mr. Dixon’s explanation, and 
at least it awakens thoughts that have suggested themselves 
to many of us who have seen the spasmodic extravagances 
of revivals, who have observed them sweeping at intervals 
over the country like a resistless wave—only that they are 
swayed by weak-headed enthusiasts, and stimulated by the 
emotional religious press—which, breaking, leaves the 
wrecks of minds and bodies to be gathered into our lunatic 
asylums, or drift uselessly or hurtfully through life. At 
the close Mr. Dixon sends this Parthian arrow among his 
censors: ‘To critics who suggest that my purpose may 
have been to corrupt, and not to warn, I have nothing to 
say. My writings during twenty years are before the 
world.” 

THE London correspondent of Zhe American Publisher 
and Bookseller, writing about the inordinate multiplication 
of cheap magazines, and speaking apparently the opinions 
of Paternoster Row, whence he dates, gives some statements 
that will unsettle many preconceived beliefs. Many, he says, 
it is certain do not pay directly, but it is considered the 
correct thing for publishers of any importance to have their 
own magazine, which serves as a good advertising medium. 
“Take, for instance,” he continues, “ Ze Cornhill, which but 
lately had a circulation of over 80,000, and is now generally 
supposed to be 35,000, but in ‘The Row’ it is spoken of as 
not selling over 18,000 copies ; A/acmillan, supposed circu- 
lation 18,000, we in ‘ The Row,’ say about 7,500 ; Belgravia, 
edited by Miss Braddgn, began with over 36,000, in ‘ The 
Row’ we put it down at 18,500 ; London Society is increas- 
ing and sells over 20,000; Zemfple Bar, supposed circulation 
20,000, we in ‘ The Row’ say not over 13,000 ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine sells about 7,500; Saint Paul’s, edited by Anthony 
Trollope, our latest, and most promising in contents, began 
with 50,000, but does not now sell more than half that 
number ; Zizs/ey’s Magazine, edited by Edmund Yates, and 
containing a story by Dr. Russell, of Zhe Times, does not 
sell 10,000 per month,” and so on. Even of the famous 
Sylvanus Urban, the venerable Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which last year departed from the traditions of a century or 
more, to admit fiction to its pages, he tells us that its an- 
nounced reduction in price from two shillings and sixpence 
to one shilling is ‘a last faint flickering before expiring.” 


Mr. Moy Tuomas, the editor of Cassell’s Magazine if we 








which being conspicuous will not always save men from 
being ridiculous. 


Mrs. CoLMAN, a daughter of the late John J. Crittenden, 
is writing her father’s biography. 

Mr. W. HepwortiH D1xon has been so driven by the se- 
verity of the censures upon his Spiritual Wives that, on the 





performance still flourish, unabashed and presumptuous. 
On Thursday of last week some individuals in a box at the 
French Theatre, although in the grand tier, were so out- | 
rageously noisy as entirely to prevent those near them from 

listening to the dialogue of Le Belle Héléne, and neighbor- 

ing entreaties for silence were received with those stares 

of defiance with which boors of this kidney usually illustrate 

their assumed privilege to destroy the pleasure of others 

without being taken to task for so doing. In this instance, 

we are happy to say, the insolent offenders were foreigners ; 

happy, since, as foreigners generally insist that only Ameri- 

cans are guilty of this particular breach of good breeding, 

it is well that we are now and then enabled to chronicle an 

example to the contrary. There is only one cure for im- 

pertinence of this sort, and that is to conduct those who are 

guilty of it, without respect of persons, quietly into the 

street. It is truly astonishing how much oppression of 
certain kinds democratic audiences will tolerate, but which 

in any theatre in Europe would instantly cost the per- 

petrator humiliation and punishment. 


THE Newport HisroricaL Society has unearthed a 
treasure in an old chest which 7/e Commonwealth describes 
as an autograph volume written in 1675 by Obadiah 
Holmes, who was minister of the First Baptist church, but 
went to Massachusetts to preach, where, having no license, 
he was arrested by the Puritan magistrate, confined in jail, 
and finally sentenced to be publicly whipped at the tail of a 
cart. He gives the history of the Rhode Island colony that 
he founded with the charter obtained from Charles II. ; the 
incidents of his life ; his faith in Christ ; with a letter to his 
family, his church, and the world. Mr. Holmes also gives 
an account of his public whipping in Boston, and attests, 
“I did there shed my blood.” 

Messrs. ROBERT CLARKE & Co, announce in a beauti- 
fully printed prospectus—equal in appearance to the best 
work of the Agathynian Press, and affording a specimen of 
the proposed work it describes—Z%e Ohio Valley Historical 
Series. But one historical society, it seems, the Fire Lands 
Historical Society, exists in the region to which these 
publications are to apply, yet a surprising amount of the 
most valuable historical material has been found to exist in 
the shape of letters, diaries, essays, official reports, in the 
possession of the pioneer families and of collectors, most of 
whom are anxious to render all assistance to the under- 
taking. The series will include “works relating to the 








ground of having frequently been asked for “a little help in 
reading the story told in it,” in a letter in 7%e Athencum, 
he offers, “ by way of final note, a few words on what the 
author meant to do, and on what he takes to be the moral 
bearing of the strange facts which it became his duty to set 
forth.” Then we read as follows : 


“ One day, when standing near the Holy Sepulchre, he saw two swarthy 
penitents start from their knees and fly at each other’s throats: knives 
flashed out from belts; mob rushed against mob; and the holy fane had 
to be cleared of these worshippers by the Arab guard. ‘ What is it al] 
about? he asked a Turk. ‘The grave Oriental smiled. ‘ No one can tell. 
The young men are converts and full of pride. ‘Their heads are turned ; 
they have no longer any old habits to curb their zeal ; they would take 
the life of man, and call their crime the act of God. Pesto! they are 
mad.’ 

“ At that time he was studying on the spot the first plantation on this 
earth of a Religion of Love. And here was tragic proof of what spiritual 
pride and ignorant zeal could make of even a religion of love. ‘That 
reflection was the germ of his present book, to which further thought and 
wider travel have given the actual name and shape. 

“ Spiritual Wives was a term well known to our old divines, by whom 
it was used to describe the demons which enter into wandering and cor- 
rupted hearts. Bishop Bale, in a famous passage, tells a story of the 
‘ three spiritual wives’—namely, Pride, Covetiousness, and Lechery—whom 
Richard Lion Heart assigned to certain holy men.” 


Accordingly, applying the term to certain modern fanatics, 
he explains that it has been his aim “to describe the morbid 
growth of certain feelings, from their birth in the revival 
camp to their wreck on the domestic hearth ; to paint in its 
diseased activity one of those passions which control the in- 
nermost lives of men ; to show in what subtle and seductive 
ways the poison of spiritual pride can work into the heart ; 





and, in the end, to warn the young seeker after a ‘newer 
way’ anda ‘ higher law’ what perils beset his feet the moment 
he quits the safe old path of experience, on any imaginary 
‘leading of the spirit.’”” The men and women whose lives 
he traces “began by seeking for a higher kind of good,” 
and “ wandered into peril, not through a will inclining them 
to evil, but through the yearning to live a better and a purer 
life. They fell by spiritual pride, by wishing to be ‘ wiser 
than what is written ;’ and they passed into the stage of 
mental craze and moral death, through having set their 
hearts on a perfection never to be reached on earth.” The 
different effects of such revivals in different countries he at- 
tributes to the fact that in England church and society are 
friendly, in Germany hostile, in America indifferent. England 
can shake off these influences ‘ because her society is old, her 
churches are the churches of her upper rank, and her religious 
condition is fixed by the action of her educated lay’mind,” 





may credit the testimony of the last number of zz, will 
commence in its issue for May a serial tale, entitled A Aight 
for Life. 

Mr. ARTHUR A BECKETT, also in May, adds to the 
already innumerable English magazines anew one, to be sold 
for a shilling, and entitled 7ze Wigwam. Its title seems as 
if it might have been chosen in deference to its announced 
illustrator, Mr. Matt. Morgan, whose wonderfully effective 
cartoons in Zhe Jomahawk are as scathing and as original as 
the other features of that inimitable journal of:satire. It 
would, however, be a matter for real regret if an artist of 
such power should fall into the error of Mr. Doré and others 
—that of overburdening himself and ensuring the inevitable 
result, deterioration. 


Mr. RicHARD DOYLE, writing to Zhe Morning Star to 
deny that a drawing in /%x was from his pencil, adds that 
he is not, and never has been, a contributor to that period- 
ical. ' 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE’s safety has been put beyond whatever 
doubt there may previously have been about it—and our 
readers will remember that we insisted there was little, if 
any, months before most of our contemporaries would hear 
of such a possibility, or refer to our opinion otherwise than 
with derision. Sir Roderick Murchison, who has always 
maintained this view, has received a letter from the traveller 
himself. The intelligence came by the cable, since our last 
issue, and there are no further details than that his journey 
was successful, and he is on his way toward England. 

M. RENAN’s new volume of £ssazs contains, among 
other things, papers on Education in France, Learned 
Studies in Germany, the Hebrew and Sanskrit Chairs in 
the Collége de France, the Philosophy of Contemporary 
History, the Religious Future of Modern Societies, and on 
Clerical Liberalism. 

Mr. WINWoop READE—who has before been to the 
Gorilla country, on the track of M. Du Chaillu, as readers 
of Zhe Galaxy, among others, will remember—is about. to 
resume his African travels, sailing for the Gold Coast and 
the little known Assinie River. 


Mr. TENNYSON will have in the May number of AZac- 
millan’s a poem nine pages long entitled Lucretius —? 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Leypotpt & Hort, New York.—Italy, Rome, and Naples. From the 


French of Henri ‘Taine. By John Durand. Pp. xi., 356. 1863. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York.—David, the King of Israel. by F. 
W. Krummacher, D.D. 


‘Translated by the Rev. M. G. Eastman, 
M.A. ° Pp. 518. 1868. 


Harper’s Phrase Book. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Pp. viii., 
309. 1868. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—The Philosophy of Mathematics. 
By Albert ‘Taylor Biedsoe, A.M., LL.D. Pp. 248. 1863, 











What will He do with It?) By Sir kdward Buiwer Lytton, Bart. 
Pp. 408, 444, 442. 1308. 


Globe Edition. 2 vols. 
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History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. B 
Charles H. Pearson, M.A. In2 vols. Vol. 1. Pp. xv., 675. Vol. 
Il. Pp. xii., 522. 1867. (London: Bell & Daldy.) | 

Travels in the Interior of South Africa. By James Chapman, | 
F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. Vol. I. Pp, xv., 454. Vol. If. Pp. xi, 
480. 1868. 

GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE NEw JERUSALEM, New York.—The 
Doctrine of the New oe concerning the Lord. By Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Pp. iv., 84, 54. 1866. 

Lectures on the Nature g Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 
By Chauncey Giles. Pp. 206. 1867. 

D. & J. SaApiieR & Co., New York.—The Fate and Fortunes of Hugh 
O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and Rory O’Donel, Earl of ‘Tyrconnel. By 
the Rev. C. P. Meehan, M.R.I.A. Pp. xvi., 582. 1868. 

Bietock & Co., New York. —Sheltern: A Novel. By Christopher 
Coningsby. Pp. 272. 1868. 

Tur CatTHoLic PusiicatTion Housz, New York.—Saint Columba, 
Apostle of Caledonia. By the Count De Montalembert. Pp. xiv., 
171. 1868. 

LitteLtt & Gay, Boston.—Litteli’s ie Age. Conducted by E. 
Littell. Fourth Series. Vol. VI January, February, March. 
Pp, vii., 824. 1868. 

Wo. V. Spencer, Boston. (New York: James Miller.)—The Crook 
Straightened. By Mrs. Martha KE. Berry. Pp. vi., 279. 1868. 

Rost. H. Jounson & Co., New York. (Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & 
Co.)—The Song of Higher-Water. By James W. Ward. Pp. iv. 
30. 1808, 











Phalon’s Extract of the “‘ Flor de Mayo.”— 
To sprinkle an embroidered handkerchief with this new perfume is to 
baptize the fabric with a rich fragrance almost as lasting as its own 
threads. It leaves no visible mark, but its invisible charm defies evap- 
oration. 


ECONOMY TO ATTEND TO IT EARLY. 
*CEDAR CAMPHOR 

Effectually Prevents Injury to Clothes, etc., from Moths, and cheaply 

enough, if you attend to it now. Every druggist has C. C. THEOD. S. 

HARRIS einianannas to Harris & sina Boston. 


ALLEN EBBS, 
183 Broapway (Up-Srarrs), NEw York, 


IMPORTER OF FINE STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS. 


50 cts., $1, $1 50. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


OF 


LANCE’S COMMENTARY. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE Hoty Scriptures; CritTicAL, Docrrinat, 
AND HoMILETICAL. 





By Joun P. Lance, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated from the German, and edited, with 
additions original and selected, by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection 
with American Divines of various evangelical denominations. Price 
per vol., sheep, $6 50; cloth, $5 


The new volumes of this great Work now offered to the public are: 
3, 

Genesis ; or, The First Book of Moses, together with a General 
Theological and Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Translated from the German, with additions, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
LL.D., and A. Gosman, D.D. 

II. 
THE EPISTLES TO 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 

and Hebrews. 
By E. Harwood, D.D.; H. B. Hackett, D.D.; E. A. Washburne, 


D.D.; George E. Day, D.D.; A. C. Kendrick, D.D., and the late 
John Lillie, D.D. 

The publication of these two volumes of Lange’s Commentary is an 
important advance in an me Tar: now universally reg ere as THE 
GREATEST BIBLICAL ENTERPRISE OF THE 

The volume devoted to GeNEsIs has involved a vast cont of labor 
both on the part of the author and the translators, and will command, in 
no ordinary degree, the respectful attention of Biblical scholars, for no 
single commentary on this book presents the fruits of so much original 
thought and research. 

The volume comprising the pastoral and other epistles has had engaged 
upon it eight European and American Scholars, representing five nation- 
aiities and seven different denominations, thus giving a renewed pledge 









of the truly catholic spirit in which the whole enterprise is con- 
ducted. Embodying as it does the results of the labors of the most dis- 
tinguished Orthodox Evangelical Scholars of the United States and the 
eee bags 's Commentary is a work which NO MINISTER CAN 
DO WITHOUT. At the same time it is an invaluable aid to Sunday- 
school ri o laymen, and to all Biblical students. 





WILL BE READY IN May, 
CORINTHIANS. 
Translated and edited by Drs. D. W. Poor and Conway Wing. 
THE FOUR VOLUMES OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY 


ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE: 


I. Ill. 
MATTHEW. | ACTS. 
‘Translated and edited by Philip » ee and edited by Charles 
Schaff, D.D. F. Schaffer, D.D. 


If. IV. 

MARK AND LUKE. THE EPISTLES GENERAL | 

Translated and edited by Prof. OF JAMES, PETER, JOHN, 
W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., Philip AND JUDE. 
Schaff, D.D., and Rev. C. ’C. Star-| Translated and edited by J. 
buck. Isidor Mombert. 

*,* Each volume of LAnGr’s CoMMENTARY is complete it itself, and 
can be purchased separately. 

*,* The work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent prepaid to 
any address, by the Publishers, upon receipt of the price. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CQ., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





“CHERRIES!” “CHERRIES!” “CHERRIES!” 
PRANCG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
Just PUBLISHED. 

This is the finest Fruit Painting ever offered to the million at a price 
within their means. Size 13 by 18. Price $7 50. 

This beautiful Chromo is after an Oil Painting by Miss V. Granberry. 
Many of the most eminent women of America have sent us autograph let- 


ters eulogizing this piece. Read them in PRANG’s ART JOURNAL, No. 2. 
Send for it. It is mailed free to any address by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


*,* Prang’s Chromos are sold at all Art Stores. 














Tue PRESBYTERIAN BoarD OF Pusrication, Philadelphia.—Grace and | 
Clara, and Other ‘Tales. Pp. 216. 
Lilian Gordon. By Nellie Grahame. Pp. 144. 


The Relation of Baptized Children to the Church, By the Rev. 
Robert Davidson, D.D._ Pp. 108. 


The Prize Bible, and Other Tales. Pp. 120. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York.—Charlotte’s Inheritance. By M. 
Braddon. Pp. 145. 1868. 


—— s Frcteniad History of the Great Rebellion. Nos. 25, 26, 


T. B. a & Brotuers, Philadelphia.—Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, 
and Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. By Charles Dickens. Pp. 106. 
‘The Black Dwarf, and the Legend of Montrose. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Pp. 64. 
Leypo_tpt & Hott, New York.—The Interference Theory of Govern- 
ment. By Charles Astor Bristed. Second edition. Pp. 109. 1867. 
Rosert M. DeWitt, New York.—DeWitt’s Acting Plays: No. 13. 
Ruy Blas. From the French of Victor Hugo. Pp. 38. No. 20. 
Daddy Gray. By Andrew Halliday. Pp. 30. 
Joun Mac.ean, Montreal.—Protection and Free Trade. By John 
Maclean, Montreal. 
We have received the Catalogue of American and Foreign Scientific 
3ooks for sale by D. Van Nostrand ; ‘The Twentieth Annual Report of the 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association and Mechanics’ Institute, 


CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that /#zz/ations of our fine ELECTRO- 


PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 


| sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 


~ | imitations in market, both of inferior quality. ‘These goods are offered 


for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark Stamped on 


for ase O 
Electro-Plate. { gOStAM Mig o, | every article. 
Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 


Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 


Jield Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine sinensiaiastn siaiadonabin RIL 





“The Gorham Ware is weetimente superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIs, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 BRoADWAy, NEW York, 
AWARDED, 


OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 


MACHINES. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 





The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 
The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth 
Plate. 

By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and different 
stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Douste Loop Exasric (or so- 
called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented THrEE-THREAD Em- 
BROIDERY STITCH. Price of Plate $10. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


A LITERARY THUNDERBOLT. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH KECKLEY, 

For 30 years household slave in the best Southern families; since she 
| purchased her freedom, and during the plotting of the Rebellion, Mrs. 
| Salieeen Davis’s confidential servant, where, ‘* behind the scenes,’’ she 
heard the first breathings of Secession. Since the commencement of the 
Rebellion and up to date she has been Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s sodiste 
(dress-maker), confidential friend, and ‘business woman generally ; a great 
portion of her time having been spent in the White House, in the Pres- 
ident’s own family. She ‘has much to say of an interesting, not to say 
startling, nature, in regard to men and things in the White House, Wash- 
ington, and New York. She discloses the whole history of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
attempt to dispose of her wardrobe, etc. 

The work is thoroughly authentic and truthful. 1 vol., cloth, illustrated 
with portrait of the author, price $2. 


Just PusiisHep: 


“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


NONSENSE 


A most laughable book. 6 illustrations, price $1° 50, 


“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


SENSE. 
A book for Hearts and Homes. 6 illustrations, price $1 50. 
‘i Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, postage 
ee. 


CG. W. CARLETON & CO.,' Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


1867 ; Notes on Willson’s Readers, by S. S. Haldeman; Quackery in 
American Literature ; School Readers, from The Southern Review, Jan., 
| 1868; Annual Report of the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of 
| New York for the year ending Dec. 31, 1867; Report of a F ren ch Protes- 
tant Refugee in Boston, 1687, translated Ban the French by E. T. Fisher. 

We have also received current numbers of Putnam’s M agazine, Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine, Young America, The He: arth: Stone—-New 
York ; ‘The New Dominion Monthly—Montreal ; ‘The American Journal 

of Medical Sciences. 








— 


| Music. 
| Wm. A. Ponp & Co., New York.—La Belle Héléne. Comic Opera in 
Three Acts. By J. Offenbach. 
0. 3, Duo. C'est le ciel. 

The Dream of Love. 

La Fontana. Italian words by Dr. J. Wetmore. Music by Gus- 
tave Blessner. 

The Sebae of the Ball. Waltz. By Dan Godfrey. 

Nothing but Leaves. Soprano, Solo, and Quariette. Music by 
Mrs. Joseph I y Knapp, 

Wm. A. Pond & Co.’s Dance Music: 

Wandering Jew. Waltz. Bergmiiller. 

Feather Ball. Galop. ( Faust.) 

Lorle Landler. Redowa. (Faust.) 

‘The Welcome a. Grand March by Julius E. Miiller. 

‘Two Songs. By Zaidie McKaye Warner, No. 1, Cradle Song. 

Henrietta. Tyrolienne. By Henry Mayer. 





COLGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE O1Ls, 


LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exquisite, and its 
WwW ating properties unrivalled. For sale by all Dengue. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF -PUBLI- 
CATION, 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Call the attention of the trade and readers generally to their list ot 
Over 1,300 Publicaticns 


EMBRACING 


JUVENILE, 
tahini 
THEOLOGIC AL, 
‘TEACHERS’ LIBR ARIES, 
TRACTS, 
CATECHISMS 


CHURCH BL ANKS, 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
CHURCH RECORDS, Etc. 
Please address orders to 
W. SARCENT, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENT. 


JusT PUBLISHED. 


THE PEOPLE’S MACAZINE. 
NO. 4. PRICE 25 CENTS. 

It contains a beautifully colored chromo-lithograph from a painting by 
J. Hemsley—The Treasures of the Deep. Also, two full-page illustra- 
tions: 1. The Dogs of St. Bernard, by Sir E. Landseer; 2. The Last 
In, by W. Mulready, R.A; and nine excellent wood engravings, illustrat- 
ing the articles, which are unusually interesting, including the History of 
the Wealden Iron-field, A Day with the Printers, Parables of Animals, 
Coffee Plantations of Ceylon, Friendly Societies, etc., etc, tc. The 
most entertaining number yet published, 

Sixty-four large pages, only 25 cents. Subscriptions for the year, com- 
mencing with any number, postage paid, $3. 

Extra inducements offered for clubs. 

Canvassers and Agents wanted, to whom liberal inducements are 
offered. 

For sale by booksellers and news-dealers generally. 

Sample numbers sent by mail, prepaid, for 25 cents. 

Subscribers are requested to send their remittances direct to 


POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 


5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 





REMOVAL! 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, anp STATIONERS, 
HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR BUSINESS LOCATION 
FROM 
443 and 445 BROADWAY 
TO THE NEW, COMMODIOUS, AND ELEGANT 
PREMISES, 

90, 92, and 94 GRAND STREET, 


CoRNER OF GREENE. 





The Building is 75 feet on Grand Street and 100 feet on Greene, and five 
Stories High, giving Ample Facilities, never before possessed, 
FOR THE 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


CouNTRY MERCHANTS SUPPLIED 


With all Books in the Market. 





STATIONERY AND BLANK-BOOKS 
In Every VARIETY. 
Among the novelties in that particular branch is the new 
‘* Perpetually Moist Letter-Book,”’ 
For Copying Letters. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 





*,* PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS FROM BANKS AND 





City MERCHANTS. 


in combination with GLyCERINE, and especially designed for the use of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


The undersigned make a specialty of Text-books for the Study of | 


the Foreign Languages. They publish the Principal Works used in 
that Depariment at Vale, Harvard, Michigan University, Washington 
College, and many other prominent institutions. 
Catalogues sent, post-paid, on application. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


PuBLISH EVERY SATURDAY 


THE ROUND TABLE: 
A SATURDAY REVIEW OF POLITICS, FINANCE, LITE- 
RATURE, SOCIETY, AND ART. 
$3 50, six months; single copies, 


$6 a year ; 15 cents. 





ADVERTISING RATES, FOR INSIDE PAGES IN 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Once. xmonth, 3months, 6 months. x year. 
1Col., $30 $100 $279 $440 $720 
i 18 60 150 250 400 
x “ 12 50 40 110 180 280 
— 10 32 85 140 225 


Per line, 30 cents; 4 insertions, 25 cents; 3 months, 20 cents; 6 months, 
16 cents; 1 year, 12 Cents. 
An advance of 25 per cent. on these rates for advertising on outside | 
pages. 





AND 


THE WEEK: . 
A REFLEX OF HOME AND FOREIGN OPINION. 


$3 a year; $1 75, six.months; single copies, 8 cents. 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR INSIDE PAGES IN 


THE WEEK. 
rtime. 4 times. 3 mos. 6 mos. I yr. 
rt Col., $18 $60 $150 $250 $425 
ls 10 50 35 92 159 250 
% “ 8 25 70 105 175 
| Gass 6 50 20 55 9° 145 
Per line, 20 cts.; 4 insertions, 15 cts.; 3 mos., 12 cts; 6 mos., 10 cts. ; 
1 year, 8 cts. 


An advance of 25 per cent. on these rates for advertising on outside pages. 





A deduction from the usual rates will be made to parties advertising in 
both THe Rounp Tass and THE WEEK. 


Address THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





““SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER CONINGSBY. 


AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AN AGENCY FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, 
LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., ETC.; AND FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF ALL KINDS OF LITERARY COMMIS- 
SIONS. 








The American LiTeRARY Bureau is now approaching its third year, 
and the success which has heretofore attended its efforts as a Literary 
Commission House is such as to encourage its managers to enlarge its 
functions. 

The Bureau now undertakes : 


I.—To gather Facts and Statistics upon all subjects, and to present 
them in an intelligent form, either for literary or business pur- 
poses. 

II.—To furnish Printers’ Estimates, and to supervise the publication 
of works, 

III.—To receive Manuscripts, either for sale to a publisher or to be 
read for a Critical Opinion. 

IV.—To supply Translations of Books and Documents, and to write 
letters and circulars in various languages, composing the same 
when desired. 

V.—To secure Lecturers for Lyceums, and Engagements for Lec- 
turers. 

VI.—To provide Editors for Newspapers, and Articles for Daily or 
Periodical Journals. 

VIE.—To provide Correspondents for Newspapers, especially for Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and London. 

VIII.—To select or purchase Books for Private Parties or for Libraries, 
and to search for Rare and Old Editions. 

IX.—To perform every geen of literary work that is of a respectable 
nature, including the careful editing of manuscript, the prepara- 
tion of essays, the writing of special articles and pamphlets, as 
well as the drawing up of circulars and_ prospectuses, and the 
execution of such other commercial commissions as come within 
the legitimate scope of the Bureau. 





In general, the Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Com- 
mission is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service required. 





For circulars address 


The American Literary Bureau, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 








“ SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER CONINGSBY. 














THE WEEK 


A REFLEX OF HOME AND FOREIGN OPINION. 





The (N. Y.) Evening Post. 

The first number of Zhe Week shows already a greater variety and 
better discrimination in selections than we commonly find in /udlic 
Opinion ; the extracts exhibit the opinions of leading writers of all par- 
ties, political, religious, and social ; and the paper will prove interesting to 
a considerable part of the public. 


The (Yale) College Courant. 
It supplies a want felt by many who are unable to take several papers. 


The Troy (N. Y.) Times. 
The object apparently is to give the views entertained by the repre- 
sentative journals of various shades of opinion, and if this is always im- 
partially done, Zhe Week will be a valuable acquisition. 


The (N. ¥.) Commercial Advertiser. 

If that ubiquitous and unreasonable creature—the general reader— 
welcomes this new journal as warmly as the journalist is impelled by self- 
nterest to do, its greeting will be a cheery one. No bias is manifest in 
the selection of its contents. 

The Round Table, New York. 

The motto of the new weekly—“ Audiatur et Altera Pars”—indi- 
cates plainly enough that, whatever a given reader may find to his taste, 
he is pretty certain to find also that from which he must dissent. The 
essential principle of such a scheme—wholly without precedent, we be- 
lieve, in this country—is the entire suppression of any convictions of its 
management on controverted subjects, so that an impartial summary may 
be presented of every significant phase of sentiment upon topics which 
engross the public attention. It would seem that, in a community at 
once so given to general enquiry and so engrossed in business pursuits as 
to enjoy comparatively small leisure, there must be a felt want for such a 
medium, whereby one may acquaint himself with the existence and 
nature of opinions for which it is impossible for him to go personally in 
search, cropping out as they do in so many and such unexpected quarters, 
not only throughout our own immense territory, but in all regions and 
tongues of the civilized world. 

The Whig, Richmond, Virginia. 

Is destined to attain popularity among all persons desirous of keeping 

posted in respect to the views of leading organs of public sentiment. 
The Press, Philadelphia. 

A journal full of many-sided information, and worthy of being filed and 
finally bound in volumes, for which its convenient size and form well 
adapt it. 

The Gospel Messenger, Utica. 

It is what is needed in this country, where very few people “read both 

sides.” . Its scope will be vastly wider than the old Wiles Reg- 
ister ever had in its day. 


The National Baptist, Philadelphia. 

Consists of extracts from different periodicals of all sects and parties, 
thus giving to the reader an opportunity to learn the views of men differ- 
ing from hunself in politics and theology. -. Itdoes any man g 
to know what others think, and especially to know what views are ex- 
pressed in papers of an opposite party. 


The Sun, New York. 
A comprehensive view of public opinion in cur own country and abroad 
with a due admixture of science, fun, and gossip. Its pages are full of 
entertainment, and it is printed in beautiful style. 


The Portland (Me.) Press. 


Not the organ of any special set of views, but a reflex of the opinions 
of the newspaper world. 


The Fewish Messenger, New York. 
A journal much needed in this country, and deserves a cordial recogni- 
tion of its merits. 
The Universe, panes ane 
In our opinion, the handsomest “ turn out” among all the weekly jour- 
nals of America. 
The Albany Evening Fournal. 


It is handsomely printed, and bids fair to become an interesting and 
useful literary companion. 


SCALE OF TERMS. 
One copy ryear, . ° . . ° —— 
‘** 6 months, . ° ° . 
of ‘The Week 
of The Round Table 


For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been arranged 
with many of the leading American and English periodicals. Persons 
desiring either of the publications named below, together with The Week, 
may obtain them for one year by remitting to the office of either the sum 
appended: 


+ 200 
te} t year, : » i» 


“ “ 


“ 


QUARTERLY. 
The American Law Review (full price $5), . . . $675 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ($2), . ° . 4 00 
The Journal of Psychological Medicine ($5), . ° ° 6 co 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), ° te ° 575 
The Edinburgh Review ($4); . ° ° ° ° 575 
The Westminster Review ($4), . . ° ° Py 575 
‘The North British Review ($4), . 5 3 . . 575 
The Contemporary Review ($12), . : . + %2 50 
MONTHLY. 

Putnam’s Magazine ($4), . 4 . - $575 
The New York Medical ‘Journal ($5), * . . . 6 00 
The American Naturalist ($3), . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 5 00 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 so), > ; . i ; 4 00 
‘The Broadway ($3), ° . ° ° 4 50 
The Galaxy, . 5 ° . . 4 5 5 00 
The Art Journal ($x 50), re 4 . > \ 

Good Words ($3), - 


‘The Sunday Magazine ($3 50), ° . 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine $4), ° 
Phrenological Journal ($3), . » 
People’s Magazine ($3), . ° . ° 


WEEKLY. 
The Round Table, . . ° ° ° ° ° 7 50 
The Medical Gazette ($2), — se 6 Ge 
Littell’s Living Age ($8), . e ° 9 5° 


It should be distinctly understood Sue each commutation granted 
must include one subscription to THE WEEK. 

Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a reduced 
rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of American publication. 

The Publishers decline all responsibility for + es sent through 
the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, or Post- 
office Money-orders. 

A deduction from the usual rates will be made to parties advertising in 
both The Round Table and The Week. 

Address, 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


F) 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by ApAMs & 
FRANcIs, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

Subscriptions also received in London by TRUBNER & Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row; and by Sampson Low, Son & MaksTon, Milton House, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 
Have Just PusiisHeEp : 
THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX; 
OR, THE COMING WOMAN. 
A Propnetic DRAMA. 


Cloth, $1 ; paper, 75 cents; fine paper, tinted, $1 75. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





“The Spirit of ’76—not 1776, but 1876—is the name of a spirited parlor 
drama which has given lively pleasure to select social circles in Boston. 
It gives a somewhat extravagant and, therefore amusingly, emphatic pic- 
ture of what might be the condition of society and the facts of daily life 
if the extreme aspirations of the Woman’s Rights party were practically 
fulfilled. Very witty is the dialogue, very comic are the situations, very 
incongruous the relative positions. There is no flagging in the interest, 
and we commend this clever jeu d’ésprit and the two amusing vaude- 
villes annexed, to all who love fun.”—New York Evening Post. 

“The play hinges upon the absurdities of a female assessor, a female 
judge of the Supreme Court, and a female politician, and the ludicrous 
aspects of a state of society in which women make proposals of marriage 
to men, and every bachelor is exposed to two hundred thousand offers, 
more or less. These ideas are carried out with great humor.”—New 
York Nation. 

* A delicious »orceau, made a capital success by the delicate humor, 
the many sharp hits, and the amusing situations which it introduces.” — 
Boston Post. 

“The piece abounds in sly hits at both sexes; and is a capital bur- 
lesque, kept within limits, so that it always sparkles, and is never dull ; 
whilst it is wise in its comicality and significantly suggestive in its extrav- 
agance and exaggeration.” —Bostonx Transcript. 





COLLECTIONS OF ORCAN MUSIC. 

Fifty Pieces for the Organ. By Battiste. Boards, $3 50; cloth, $4.— 
Organ Gems. By F. S. Davenport. Boards, $2 50; cloth, $3.— 
Schneider’s Voluntaries, $2 25.—Bach’s 48 Fugues, 2 vols., each $4 50; 
complete in 1 vol., $7 50.—Organist’s Portfolio. By Rimbault. $4.— 
Zeuner’s Voluntaries. Part I., $1 50; Part II., $2; complete in 1 vol., 
$3.—Zundel’s 250 Easy Voluntaries and Interludes. $2.—Zundel’s 6 
Preludes and Interludes. 75 cents.—Rink’s 100 Voluntaries, Preludes 
and Interludes. 75 cents.—Rink’s 12 Preludes. 50 cents.—Rink’s 40 
Preludes. 75 cents.—Eleven Chorals. By Schneider. 35 cents.— 
Beauties for the Organ. 2 Nos., each 60 cents.—Cathedral Voluntaries. 
6 Nos., each 50 cents.—Novello’s Short Melodies. 12 Nos., each 50 
cents.—Short Voluntaries by Hiles. g Nos., each 60 cents. 

Mailed, post-paid, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston ; 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


““SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER COMINGSBY. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WaAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoaDway, NEW York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 











FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 8 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 
Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresses ; 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs, 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union and defy com- 
petition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 











